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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
ON LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
some little time past, my at- 
ki tention has been turned towards 
tne present state of the principal Lu- 
patic Asylums in and about London ; 
ad in the course of my visits to these 
abodes of mental disorder, 1 could 
not but experience a variety of e- 
motions—many, it will readily be sup- 
_ posed, of sorrow and compassion for 
wflering humanity—but, some, | must 
confess, of pleasure and satisfaction. 
The calamity of reason dethroned is 
indeed to be deplored, but the wisdom 
that restores her lost empire ‘cannot 
be sutliciently admired. [ did not 
udertake this survey, from any ex- 
pectation, that my own observations 
could suggest any thing useful: But, 
considering the advances which have 
been made within the last 20 or 30 
years in the science of political and 
noral economy, if I may be allowed 
the latter expression, 1 was desirdus 
te compare the present mode of treat- 
mg the unhappy objects of Insanity, 
with the practice of former times, in 
ader that I might discover the degree 
of enlightened humanity to which the 
present age has attained, concerning 
4 subject so interesting to every in- 
tabitant of every nation. 
We have, indeed, seme reason to 
congratulate our country when we 
md the numerous hospitals and 
charitable institutions, established of 
ae years in this metropolis, and in 
mest paris of the British Empire, 
‘wpported too in the most liberal 
manner, and conducted upon the 
¥sest plans ofaeconomy. We cannot 
et—these are all of a date 
comparatively recent—poverty and 
mease have always existed: How 
Men did our ancestors support their 
‘xstence under evils so incident to 
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man, without establishments which 
how appear sO necessary and indis- 
pensable? ‘To aggravate the misery, 
disease and poverty sunk the wretched 
victim in loathsome filth, and even 
the few public receptacles rather 
deterred by their noisomre uncleanness 
and careless management, than invited 
the diseased by an appearance of 
comfort to enter their wails, 

Even to the time of the benevolent 
Howard, many hospitals as well as 

risons in Great Britain and on the 

Jontinent were rather a disgrace to 
humanity, than the emblems of chari- 
tyor justice. By the inestimable labours 
of this great Philanthropist, which 
the celebrated Burke eloquently term- 
ed “a voyage of discovery—a cir 
cumnavigation of charity,” how great- 
ly has the sum of human misery 
been diminished! and, during the 
short period of his wn life, what a 
happy change was wrought all over 
Europe! We need but look over 
his pages to discover, in what state 
he found numerous unhappy beings, 
deprived of their reason ; ether wander- 
ing about without restraint, the ob- 
jects of horrer or of pity; or, Ccon- 
founded with felons in common jails; 
or lastly, under ignorant and unteel- 
ing keepers, in the gloomy cellof a 
workhouse, condemned to ee theit 
chains night and day, upon the ston 
hobbies % uiter, netithing with cold 
in summer, without even the refresh- 
ment of a Bath to cleanse the feverish 
body from its accumulated filth.* 
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* “In some few gaols are coufived 
Luratics and Idiots. These serve for 
spo't to idly visitants at Assizes, and 
othr times of general resort. 

“* Mu... of the Bridewells are crowded 
and offensiv:, because the rooms which 
wee designed {or pri<oners are occupied 
by the insane. When these ace ust 
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It is almost impossible to conceive 
that, foe so many past ages, the 
situation of the Maniac should have 
engaged so liitie the attention of en- 
lightened politicians, of of wise and 
disinterested men, that. the sentiment 
of the vulgar shoukd have been so 
long practirara entertained, of mad- 
ness being am incurable disorder, (as 
though an instance of recovery from 
that degraded state had never occurred 
within their knowledge) that no public 
eilorts were made, no system = of 
wholesome and humane treatment a- 
dopted, to restore the wanderings of a 
distempered imagination, te restore in 
fact, a man to himself—a citizen of 
tie world to his proper rank im the 
scale of rational existence. 

But, what shall we say of their 
sugacily, who, wien they bad faintly 
discovered, that a restoration from 
this humiliating state was not im- 
possible, permitted or used blows 
aul stripes, with horrible barbasity 
aud ignorance, to correct the ravings 
of men, who knew not that they had 
erred in any way to deserve a punish- 
ment so cruel? We are necessitated 
to conclude that the world is pro- 
gressively growing wiser, seeing we 
now find that kindness will produce 
a soothing etfect upon the affections, 
and will often succeed in” calming 
the fury of a turbulent insane, when 
harsh means would have exasPerated 
hum to all the horrors of determined 
vengeance. ‘The affections are not 
tierefore extinguished, because the 
comtroul of reason may have been 
for a time suspended.* And the rule 
will as well apply to raging madmen 
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kept separate, they disturb and terrify 
etoer Prisoners, No care is taken of 
them, al bough it is probable that by 
medicines and proper regimen, some of 
thery micht be restored § to their sense 
anil to usefulness in life.’— Howard on 
prisons, Sect. I, p, 8, 
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cannot ayo? giving my mst 
deewied sufirage, says Pinel, in favour 
of the moral quaiiies of maniacs. I 
have no where met, except in romanees, 
with fonder husbands, more affectionate 
parents, more €mpas-ioned lovers, more 
pure aod exalted patriots, than in the 
hunatic asylum, during their intervats 
of eu'mness and reason. V ad, Pinel Via 
lugaitty, a Ds 
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as to children, with regard to 
practical effect, that the dominion 
a will not produce amoral Change 
like the dominion of contidence and 
esteem. Yet, [ apprehend, every one 
will be inclined to conless, becayse 
from earhest infancy be has associated 
together the ideas of fury, Bedlam 
and chains, that, he thinks it 
necessary that lunatics should be 
confined and kept in awe, he ha 
always been used to regard thename 
of a mad-house with horror. [ ap 
far from thinking, that any thing | 
may have to communicate, respecting 
the interior of these receptacles,—* the 
secrets of the prison house’”—will re. 
move the natural impression of awful 
terror and sympathy for man’s fallen 
dignity, which must strike every feel- 
ing mind. But F am_ inclined to 
believe that many ef the particulas 
which I shail mtroduce amongst the 
observations that | may have to make 
upon the present state of Lunatic 
Asylums in England and on the Cor 
tinent, will not be read without im 
terest by those who value, as they 
ought, the possession of their reason 
perhaps with something like — that 
compassionate tenderness for suffering 
humanity, and gratitude to the source 
of wisdom, which are felt on reading 
the melancholy tale of a shipwreck; 
in which a favourite traveller is 1 
presented as being cast away sense 
less, upcn some distant shore, destined 
however,after toilsand dangers torecover 
not only the strength of his body, 
but the vigour of his mind. Tk 
wreck of intellect, when complete, 8 
indeed a mournful subjeet for retiec 
tion; and the blameless form which 
was once governed by reason, 1 €0t 
templated by many with more horror 
than the wreteh who has deg 
his nature, and dishonoured the sur 
viving gift of reason with the infamy 
of some wicked crime. Whence aris 
this strange prepossession unless from 
ignurance of the cause? ‘* Non une 
mentes agitat furor.”* The man who 
is deeply versed in experience oft 
aberrations of reason, knows that there 
are some species of Insanity, WH 
with proper treatment are / 
and others he is aecustomed to © 
= ----_ ==. it 
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* Juvenal Sat. xiv. 
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gard as diseases of the body, which 

aire throughout the gentlest and most 
watchtul. care. He also knows that 
the fury of the raging maniac is fre- 
quently coercible even without  vio- 
lence, and that he whom chains made 
more furious and indignant, has often 
yielded calm obedience when an en- 
lightened keeper set him free. 

it would, however, ill become me, 
sho have ovly, as it were, weighed 
the experience of others in my own 
mind, to lay down any general rules, 
or to express myself vpon this subject, 
with the feast degree of merge 
confidence in My Own opinions. 
profess only to be the reporter of a 
few facts from one country to another, 
facts which | have learned from those 
whom I consider well qualified tobe 
instructors in the humane and wise 
y. For, although 
unacquainted with that enthusiasm of 
ardour for public fame, which hurries 
thousands to publish crude and indi- 
gested opinions to the world, that 
aly serve to exemplify by their fate 
the truth of Cicero’s wise reinark, 
‘opitionum commenta delet dies’— 
| may at least suppose myself com- 
petent to describe what J] have seen 
ad heard; and without the charge 
of vanity, may be allowed to ofier 
myself as the medium of conveying 
truths, 10 the discovery of which I 
can lay no possible claim. ‘To say 
the truth, 1 cannot but feel an earnest 
and patriotic wish, that my native 
country should see her lunatic asylums 
established upon the firmest foundation, 
aud managed by the most benevolent 
and enlightened’ regulations of internal 
&conow y. 
_ Where the object is of such vast 
Mportance to the future character 
and iuterests of Ireland, even if nvy 
own communications should contain 
nothing interesting or new, yet 1 am 
“sanguine as to believe they may 
fave the effect of rousing some of 
my countrymen, more particularly 
tt this erisis, to consider the subject 
of national lunatic establishments with 
more earnest attention, | allude to 


the projected asylums of thisdescription 
note contemplation of government. 
7 ogni bee Wales their number 

W rapidly increasing. But, alas! 
delay oF y sing ’ 


indifference mark the steps 
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of her rulers towards the accomplish- 
ment of any plans destined for the 
melioration of Ireland. Even policy 
itself is often at a stand, Jest the 
anticipated improvement should make 
Irishmen feel 09 much se/f-complacence 
in the prosperity of their country.* 
1 cannot in this place avoid mani- 
festing a degree of national pride in 
seeing the Beltast Montoly Magazine 
maintain so steadily and nobly its 
character for simple truth, for firm 
and undaunted opinion, in defending 
the interests of a pure morality and 
in struggling for Ireland's essential 
welfare. It may ultimately prove 
nothing more than the vanity of ex- 
pectation; but 1 would add, that [ 
shall feel an honest heartfelt’ pride, 
if through its medium! can contribute 
a single useful hint, towards the re- 
lief ot those, whose situation cannot 
possibly attract too much sympatliy 
aad attention. But, without promising 
inuch, and sufficiently conscious how 
unable I may be to periorm, if not- 
withstanding, this earnest of my fu- 
ture inquiries shoujd be thought worthy 
of insertion, | can only say that 

will use my humble endeavours to 
render the subject at least interesting 
to some of the readers of the Belfast 
Magazine. THOMAS HANCOCK, M.D, 

London, Dec. 2U, 1802, 

P.S. In some future letter I pro- 
pose to take a general view of the 
lunatic asylums in London public and 
private, wich I have lately visited, 
to give an account of their manage- 
ment, to compare the public and, 
private asyluins together, and to dweil 
aus much upon as many general facts 
as J can obtain. Lreckon it fortunaie 
that 1 have visited Dr, Fox’s asy!uiu 
near Bristol, and the Retreat so catled. 

uemnenen 

* There is however, sowe small degree 
of satisfaction in knowing that many 
of their English brethren feel sincere 
sympathy for them. I may here use 
the words of a late writer in a medical 
periodical work, published this year 
(1809). * Wheo Sw John Newport en» 
deavoured about four years ago, to ob. 
tain the sanction of the British Parlia- 
mient for establishing four provincial 
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asylums for Lunatics in Ireland, the bill, 
which he had brought in for that purpose 
was (mth shame andsorrow do we (ell it) 1e9 
jected by the House of Commous,” 
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at York. From the laiter I have 
recently obtained = some interestipy 
documents, which in their proper 
place | shall communicate. 1 shall 
afterwards endeavour to procure what 
information | may be able, respecting: 
the foreign lunatic asyluins. | do not 
knuw any work thet brings the interior 
of our modern madhouses, and the 
treatment of the lunatics completely 
hefore the view. 
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for the Belfist Monthly Maga zine. 
seneaielin 
ON IGNORANCE. 

** Bot, knowledge to their eyes her am- 

ple page, 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er 
unroll ; 
Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
“Fall many a gem of purest ray se- 
rene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 
Bull many a flower is born to blush une 
See, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
GRAY. 
'< has been alleged by the Be- 
darkeners, or the advocates tor 
keeping the poorer classes in igno- 
mance, that by such privation they 
ae in a more submissive state, and 
can be more easily governed, Pro- 
bably the reverse of this statement 
is the truth. Ignorance produces, sus- 
picion, and an ignorant person from 
not knowing his rigiits and his duties 
is always dangerous. rom not pos- 
sessing the opportunities of accurate 
examination, he often expects. too 
much, and is. inclined to grasp at 
wore than is his due shave. He is 
suspicious and jealous. A person 
couversant with the uninformed classes 
must often have noticed the exaypger- 
ations caused by their fears, their 
frequent apprehensions of mischief 
being intended, when none is really 
designed, and especially their distor- 
tions of the news of the day, by 
which dangers are always magnified, 
A story receives additions in. its car- 
riage, and he. who only. receives his 
information or ferms lis ideas at se- 
cond hand, as is the case with the 
illiterate, must necessarily be imper- 
fect in forming Ins cenclusions and 
deductions. ‘Lhe man who cannot: 








read, labours under so many disad. 
vantages, that with the same capacity 
he is greatly inferior to his neighbour, 
who has the advantage of being able 
to read. Reading induces, to a cer. 
tain degree, habits of retlection: he 
does not receive altogether so imp). 
citly, he uses his eyes as well as his 
ears, and has an additional means of 
acquiring useful Knowledge ; and ae. 
cording to Bacon, knowledge is power, 
[t supplies faculties, which serve a; 
the introduction of mental eyesigli, 
and no longer, 


‘* Is wisdom at one entrance quite shut 
out,”? 


Relaxation and) variety are neces 
sary to the human mind ; the rich re 
quire exercise to remove their ennui, the 
sedentary scholar stands equaliy in need 
of bodily motion to diversify his pur- 
suits, and give relief to his fatigued 
mind; and the hard-working and 
toil-worn artisan and labourer, would 
at the same time, receive rest to bis 
body, and information to. his mind, 
by the relaxation ef, a little reading 
suited to his capacity. Let us figure 
to ourselves. the Iinglish mechanic 
spending his.earnings trom his family 
in the evenings, at the noisy ale 
house, intent all day on forming the 
head of a pin, or attending solely 0 
his spindle, till he becomes almost 
completely identified with the me 
chinery, and is a machine hinseli— 
Incapable of ideas, he , guazles: bs 
beer, and makes up: for bis want a 
sense, by: the loudness of his vool 
erations, aud the brutal roughness of 
his manners, Let. us. next behold the 
Irish. workman, maddening: under the 
influence of his favourite whiskey, 
spending his. leisure on Sundays, avd 
misuamed holy days, at hurling a 
thase violent exercises; more 
rious than his common employment 
and which by. their violence tend t0 
raise the passions, till he foolishly 
supposes that a broken heads andae 
almost fractured, skull: are e 
Virtuous exertion, and: true —_ 
Such a. picture is often. realized: im 
South, while in the North, we have 
much drunkenness at fairs. and mar 
kets, the bane of our morals and the 
disgrace of uur country. With 
let: us. contrast the Scotch peas 
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yith a moderate portion of school 
earning, enjoying his evenings in 
iet, and with a neverfailing source of 
enjoyment, 1D readiug the useful 
books which the subscription library, 
of which be is a meinber, furnishes 
him. ‘This is no ideal creation of 
imagination. Phe reality may be 
found at an extensive cotton manu- 
factory at Rothsay in the isle of Bute, 
and at Glasgow in the mechanics at- 
tending a lecture given gratis once 
3 week, at Anderson’s institution, on 
subjects connected with their employ- 
ments. { only mention these two 
instances as immediately occurring to 
my recollection. Were | more in- 
timately acquainted with Scotland, I 
could doubtless support my argu- 
ment by innumerable other instan- 
Ces. 

Much praise is due to Samuel 
Whitbread for his attempt to in- 
troduce a more enlarged system of edu- 
cation into England. [ trust his ex- 
ertions though at present opposed by 
narrow minded and illiberal men, 
will be ulumately crowned with success, 
aud surmount all oppesition, and that 
Sir John Newport or some other 
truly patriotic and enlightened Irish- 
man, will seek to confer a similar 
benefit on this country. 

When the day comes that govern- 
meats will attend to the public good 
in preference to their own selfish in- 
lerests, and employ their energies, not 
lor the destruction, but the advantage 
of the people, then will the subject 
ot education obtain. one of the first 
places in their view. Then will the 
junds now lavished to corrupt the 
people, and promote the shocking 
system of wars, for the purposes of 
ambition and tyranny, be turned in- 
to the beneficial channels of promot- 
ing education. 

_ But even if more enlightened 
vieWs prevailed, we cannot look for 
fruits on a sudden. Deep-rooted 
evils can only be eradicated through 
a long continued process, and book 
rela although valuable as a means 
® an end, can operate only by pre- 


Paring the ground for receiving the 
: Sor germ ot future improvement. 
the course of receiving learning, 


cia become pedants, and be 


the plough andthe loom, 
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without acquiring any thing to com- 
pensate tor the loss, but these would 
only be exceptions to the general 
rule, and in time a rich crop might 
be expected from so good a prepar- 
ation, provided pains were continually 
taken to pull up the weeds whenever 
they made their appearance. Prejue 
dices would be gradually eradicated, 
and habits of industry, frugality, and 
well disciplined virtue, would super- 
sede jealousies, suspicion, drunkenness 
and the innumerable evils which fol- 
low in the train of ignorance. 

Reading, writing and arithmetic, 
may be compared to the  highroads 
opened through a country, which fa- 
cilitate communication, and remove 
obstructions. ‘They are valuable in 
themseives, but still more so, for the 
lasting good effects they produce, by 
preparing the way, and facilitating 
the progress of self-impravement, and 
self-instruction, those two great in 
lets to true wisdom. 

School knowledge can by no means 
be relied oa, as if every valuable ac- 
quisition were Pa through that 
medium, Cowper points out the just 
distinction between this kind of su- 
perticial knowledge, and true wisdom, 

** Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other 
men, 
Wisdom in minds 
OW); 
Knowledge a rude unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which wisdom 
builds. 

It is necessary to consider instruc- 
tion in this comprehensive view, as 
well that we may form adequate i- 
deas of its importance, as that we 
may not be mistaken in the erpec- 
tations we form from it, as to the 
effects produced from a superficial 
system, or to what might by an en- 
larged liberal plan, be effected. It 
is of more importance to teach how 
to think, than what to think, and this 
maxim is true with regard to the 
poor, as well as the rich. But such 


attentive to their 


doctrine will not be agreeable to those 
who wish to mould opinions accord- 
ing to their own fancies, or seck to 
munopolize the rights of judgment. 
Statesmen are mistaken if they, sup- 
pose ignorance is tractable ; nothing 
‘The mule « 


can be more obstinate. 
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not more stubborn than the ignorant 
epimonuted man. Rulers egregiously 
mistake their interests when they seek 
to keep the people in ignorance. In- 
deed if they have designs inimical 
to the public welfare, they may Wish 
to encourage ignorance, that it may 
prevent the people from penetrating 
their schemes, but the honest states- 
man has nothing to conceal, and holds 
no connexton with mystery. Conceal- 
ment almost always is a cover for in- 
terested motives. L was once present 
at a conversation between a lJand- 
lord of a title idand on the coast of 
breland, and the cathohe clergyman 
ot the parish ‘They both reprobat- 
ed the plan ef giving instruction to 
the poor, the one tunkiug to con- 
tinue more firmly his own authority 
and the authority of the state over 
them, and the latter his religious in. 
fluence. ‘They souglt ditferent ends 
bv the same nieans. But the land. 
lord at least was mistaken, for a short 
tine afterwards, on the breaking oot 
of the disturbances in 1798, he fora 
trne was torced to fly from his island 
or petty kingdom, and found that ig- 
norance had no tendency to promote 
obedience. if we may venture to 
advert to the unhappy transactions of 
those days, and walk over the em- 
bers, not yet altogether extinguished, 
we may ask, did not ignorance add 
much to the ferocities with which 
both parties conducted themselves ;— 
for in an impartial review of those 
ciistressiung Umes, both sides must be 
blamed, {fgnorance nourished the pre- 
jodices which aggravated the horrors 
ef that day, and steeled the breasts 
of the contending parties; and tor 
the removal of those prejudices we 
ean only look tothe gradual, though 
stow, but sure progress of education 
through successive years. Enlarged 
sentiments of mutual forbearance will 
not be the work of a day, there must 
be time for healing the breaches. 
Erasmus wrote ironicaily in praise 
of folly ; many gravely, with great 
absurdity, plead for keeping the peo. 
ple ignovant, that they may be sub- 
missive. lhe true triend of man 
pleads for the benefits of education to 
amehorate and soften the mind of man, 
and to advance the improvement and 


win s” Wess ee he 
happiness of the human race. Wien 


a people are oppressed by ignorance 
and uusruie, they acquire the habits 
of conceaiing their sentiments, ang 
veiling their thoughts uader the mask 
of obsequiousness. ‘Thus is superin. 
duced ot the Irish peasant in the 
South, and West, and middle of Ire. 
land, the character of cringing b 
day, when they meet those whom they 
consider as their superiors, and of 
outrage by night. 

Sturdy independence is better than 
hypocritical servility. ‘Teach men 
both their duties and their rights, 
that the one may attemper the other, 
and if even too much roughness should 
at times appear, it is preferable to 
servility, which seeks compensation for 
its apparent suppleness, by a contrary 
conduct when it can be shown wih 
impunity. lf the inhabitants of the 
south ot Ireland, who consider them- 
selves of the higher ranks, would 
abate of their supercilious treatment 
towards those they call inferiors, and 
if undne restrictions were removed, 
and education suflered to do its pro. 
per office, we should no longer hear 
of midnight plots ; white boys, right 
boys, caravats, and shanavasts, would 
lay aside their hostilities, and a discip- 
lined band of Lancaster’s schoolmastets, 
would be more etfectual to allay 
animosities, than ten thousand mea 
arrayed in all the weapons of war. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
AN EPISTLE TO DOCTOR FELL. 

CANNOT belp taking notice that 
he: aunt has been writing ‘i 
gyric upon a female friend, and en 
tirely overlooks me; this I think not 
quite civil, and [ propose therefore 
undertaking a slight sketch of myself 
in order to spare her or others the 
trouble. But that f may not hereia 
ivcur the censure of vanity, give me 
leave to observe, that if I am my 
own Biographer, it is no more thaa 
several heroes, statesmen, and bards, 
have been before me, and as they 
wisely thought, so think I, that it § 
the same thing, nay much more he 
nest, than to employ a hireling, or 3 
parasite, to do it for us: In this case 
i refer myself to friend Kendal, 
good judge in these matters, whee 
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+ would not have been of great 
emolument to the present tines, had 
many illustrious personages, who adorn 
poi ancient and modern history, been 
comtiamed a few days betore the 
vttug of their sun, to have drawn 
heir own portraits, proclained all their 
transactions, and their motives; what 
wspeakable benefits would thence have 
gecrued to church and state. 

jam delighted with the thoughts of 
making such aregulation among ourgreat 
folks and the would-be’s of the present, 
and succeeding age, and as the scheme 
is entirely my own, I intend upon 
proper encouragement, to publish a 
treatise on this head, and aiso torth- 
with, for though Ll am so clear in 
the matter, 1 am not above a little ad- 
vice, to countermand Wilkes’s writing 
wy eulogium on Churchill, candidly 
leaving him to stand or fall by his 
own works ; and that instead of draw- 
ing the patriot, he puts the pen into 
the hand of the glorious Piti* hime 
elf, immediately on the first hearing 
the gout attacks his vital parts. I 
also propose, if agreeable to my Can- 
did critics, applying to my _ brother 
Martinus Scriblerus, for an edict to 
confine Voltaire, and deprive hun ot 
the use of pen, ink, aud paper on 
the first notice of his intention to 
write the history of the hing of Prussia. 

Closing with so great a waine, it 
may seem ridiculous to mention imy- 
wit; but | have the vanity to ima- 
ane J am of as much consequence 
'o some as the King of Prussia, and 
much more to myself. Pope aud 
Swift were of this opinion when they 
wilered the minutia of their lives to 
wscend to posterity, and justified the 
portance of a man to himself, by 
aving so distinguished a character in 
‘heir works as the renowned memoirs 
a P,P. clerk of this parish ; in e- 
iuulation of this character, therefore 
| introduce the imemoirs of M. M. 
‘puster of this parisi. 
_ It seemeth not material unto me, 
enter on a detail of my nativity, 
parentage, shrewd endowments, and 
forth ; forasmuch as the philesoph- 
val birth, and scholastic education of 
~ oa brother Martinus Scriblerus, 
‘udereth a yvepetition of this kind 
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* The late Lord Chathau. 
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unnecessary, it is suflicient to observe 
tuat | have sojourned at Settle nearly 
two months, that 1 am a damsel of 
a middle stature, and ruddy complex- 
ion, insomuch that it hath been said, 
the milkmaid looketh not more blue 
in a frosty morning thau | do, neither 
hath she a pleasanter countenancew hen 
Colin meets her in the eventide, than Ll 
have when all things powell with me, 

Howbeit my employment is work. 
ing in fine twisted woollen of divers 
colours, and it is work of curious 
devices and exquisite cunning in the 
art of the needle, insomuch, that 
like Penelope of old, | have not pro- 
posed listening to any suitors til the 
same be finally accomplished. 

Yet peradventure should a young 
man, well favoured, and of a goodly 
aspect, draw near, | have not formed 
a positive resolution on Penelope's 
plan, for although it becometh us 
Virgins, to deport oursesves soberly, 
and to seein as if we were contented in 
this our state of celibacy, yet it is 
not unlawful to suffer our eye in a 
stated degree to glance over a cone 
cipnate form, and our hearts a little 
to trepidate alter supposed merit, 
without being deemed daughters of airy 
deportinent, 

Moreover from the earliest account 
of time it hath been judged not pood 
for man to dwell alone, and therefore 
fur their own sakes, it becometh ane- 
cessary care and duty incumbent upoa 
us damsels, to provide tor them and 
assign them proper partners, ever 
remembering in the course of my 
benevolent surveys, to bestow tie 
treasure of my inestimable self, on 
some lucky, happy individual, as a 
very proper and suitable helpmate. 

This being only a digression, I proe 
ceed with my history. 

It hath been concluded by the 
learned that | am fallen away of Jate, 
that once in particular, | yielded to no 
inireaties ineating my diner, sal sul- 
len and silent, so that it was suspect- 
ed on all hands, 1 was out of my 
right way of thinking, probably throug! 
the communication between the or- 
gans of sense and the senvsor/uin com. 
niune being obstructed, and it is judg- 
ed that something hangs heavier on 
me than my clothes; for t have 
been frequently observed to look stew 
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dily on the fire; have not attended 
to conversation, but have said no, in 
the wrong place, sure it ts not omi- 
nous! if | thought it was, so great 
is mine (like my brother Martinus’) 
aversion to errors of style, that I 
possibly might, to avoid a second mis- 
take, be rash enough to say yes, to 
the first man that asked me; but tell 
not this menace to friend Kendal, lest 
he frighten some timorous adventurer, 
for it seems he scandalizes ime with 
the name of a wit, and says to my 
face things to this eflect, that were lie 
single he would not have me: that 
I should make a sad wite, disputing 
against self evident propositions, while 
the Jack stands, and wrangling upon 
every new hypothesis, with holes in 
stochings, and that hke Jenny Bick- 
evstaff of old, all snull, with a man’s 
dirty night cap on, 1 sheuld sit rock- 
ing the cradle with one hand, and 
reading Lpictetus in the other; not 
once considering how necessary it is 
for each sex and station, to qualify 
and ornament the mimd_ with philo- 
sophical lessons, from this, or such 
like excellent moralist, thereby dis- 
pelling the dark clouds and thick mists 
of passion, ignorance, and superstition. 
For what pray is the very exalted 
character of a pudding-making mor- 
tual, which meh of these superticial 
times, so Very much revere, without 
moral foundation in the theory ? 

Now | will endeavour to prove 
bevond a possibility of dispute, that 
philosophy is not incompatible with 
cookery ; aod a woman mistress of 
the whole arcanaof the culinary science, 
may notwithstanding be a very dan. 
gerous, as well as undesirable com. 
panion: as thus proving my argu. 
ment. 

A pudding may be well compounded, 
have a proper proportion of every 
necessary and relishing ingredient, 
inay to all appearance be well tied 
up and safely committed to the pot; 
but if, as accidents may happen to 
the best pudding in the world, it 
should burst the bag, what but a 
mind aided by the light of piilose- 
phy, supported by the cardiacs of 
ethics, and soothed by the anodyne 
of metaphysics, could bear such an 
event? Now [ on this trying occas 
sion, endowed with physical retiec- 


tion, and moral reasoning, should pr. 
bably then and there, calmly descant 
en the rectitude and fitness of things 
aud the invariable laws of  natgpe. 
faithfully exerting their influence gp. 
cording to the will and purpose of they 
Author. ‘Thus going on to wouter. 
ing Letty, aud the astonished scultion 
you have (says | sweetly smiling) ae. 
cumulated the pabulom, too hastil 
upon the fire, and by that means 
have raised such a brisk vibration 
and collision among the ignited par. 
ticles thereof, which being commu. 
cated by the aqueous medium, for 
though it is but susceptible of, and 
can only convey a Certain degree of 
heat, yet will it make a terrible jumble 
in the pot, to the component hetero. 
geneous particles of the pudding, s 
as to extend the bulk, and thereby 
rarify and disengage the latent. air, 
whose elasticity overcoming the te 
nacity of the bag, and the tying 
thereof being tov tight to give way, a 
rupture in the weakest part of the-cloth 
constituting said bag, must happen of 
course, and the contents qua data porta 
secant, or will rush out where they 
can get vent. I should take care to 
advise my almost petrified disciples 
that some philosophers have entertain 
ed another hypothesis concerning fife, 
as that fire is, materia sut generis, © 
matter of its own kind, in opposition 
to others, who supposed it only 4 
mode of matter, or in other words, 
matter ignited; further informing them 
that whatever hypothesis we adopt, 
though for my part, I incline to the 
latter, all culinary processes are solv- 
ed with equal ease, mutatis mutar 
dts, and this particular phcenomenon 
ia question, by whethersoever hypo 
thesis we solve it, chiefly depends 
the state of the air, and that ether, 
which is by many supposed to be 
the vehicle of fire, both electric and 
culinary. 

By this time my two auditors would 
have recovered “a little from the 
surprize, at so extraordinary a cal 
trophe, and we all remain ple 
easy, as bei vinced it was only 

y, as being convi 
a regular consequence of mat 
Causes. 

And now observe how your other 
kind of cook behaves on the B® 
distressing occasien; she who is tem 
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el an excellent housewife, and bas 
been taught to think it the highest 
absurdity to venture out of the do- 
mnestic province, behold her in a 
ceag apron, reaching almost round 
ber; trotting about the hitchen, looks 
ing after all ends, jack going, eggs 
baung, frizling and frying, bustle, 
bustle, ber face scorched and frown- 
ing, fretting and fuming, that some 
body bas Jett the print of their heel 
on her clean scoured parlour,  Din- 
ver ready to take up, she explores 
the pot, ‘and behold, the pudding bag 
s burst! down drops the ladle, up 
co ber hands; she thought some 
wistortune Would befal them to day, 
jor two great crows flapped at_ the 
wadow'! she is sure there is a hob- 
coblin in the pot, or else the bag 
vda hole m it; ravesat Betty, boxes 
the scullion, kicks the dog from the 
we; he throws down the dripping 
pau, scalds himself, runs away howl- 
‘ng, oversets some of the children; 
they all set a squalling, the frighted 
husband leaves tue house and begs 
ayuiet dinner at his neighbour’s, 

fell my friend Kendal I doubt not 
of his being a proselyte to my rea- 
soning, and therefore hope he'll make 
it his business by way of atonement, 
to recommend me, and my pacific 
sstethood to the deserving of his 
sex, aud then I'll freely, freely par- 
don him for past declamation. 
Yet this also has been a digression 
irom my history, but as time and 
paper will not admit .of the sequel 
“a my surprizing memoirs, | shail 
conclude tor the present, with love 
aid good will to your househoid 
aud acquaintance, dear Doctor and 
Sally, your M.M.* 


Nile, Lao. 1765, 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
ll 


SAINCLAIR CONTINUED. 
LEMENTINA espoused Versil- 
ac; she was intoxicated with 
glory on the day of her nuptials: in 
the epithalamiums and the verses sung 
at table all possible allusions were 
lavished ; if they were not of the 
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* The writer vo: is better, was Miss M. 

Otis, allerwards, the Mrs. Knowles, 
Bewtioned inthe life of Dr. Johnsun. 
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most novel kind, they were at least 
the most flattering, that inythology 
could furnish. Clementina was com- 
pared to Sappho—to the Muses, 
all whose talents were combined in 
her: her happy spouse was designated 
by the name of Pidar, and even 
that of Apollo. They failed not to 
name her mother Minerva. As fable 
furnished no antiquaries, commentators, 
or . glossaris's, the eulogy of the 
Baron presented more difliculty ; but 
as he was oid, almost blind, and was 
deeply learned in Greek, they made 
a Homer of him, Ovid D’Elback 
did not share much of their attention; 
however they told him, that if he 
had not surpassed ‘Journetort and 
Linneus, he would have had all tue 
tulent of the poet whose name he 
bore. 

‘hese ingenious verses excited the 
most lively emouons in Clementina, 
what titles of immortality!! All these 
praises would be printed in the Alma- 
nack of the Muses,as well as in the Mer- 
cury; Paris was on the point of be- 
coming acquainted with all the wonder- 
ful talents of this illustrious and learned 
family. Amid such a triumph, how 
could she repent having sacrificed the 
inclination of her heart to glory? 

Sainclair, more indignant, than af- 
flicted, departed tor Paris with Duval- 
‘The two friends, during their journey, 
entertained cach other with their plans 
for the future. Sainclair said, that he 
was determined to marry soon, ‘ but 


certainly,” added he, ‘1 will never 
marry a woman of celebrity. 1 wish 
for a person who shall be young, 


inild, amiable, modest, who has no 
brilliant talent, aud consequently no 
pretensions fo glory: that wiil wot be 
dificult to find.” You must not be- 
leve it to be so common as you 
think. We have reached such a point 
of perfectibility, that at Paris every 
one has his own species of reputation, 
more or less extensive: every female 
is spoken of in some pecultar terms 
of praise inher own circle, or quurter, 
or tthe whole cits “1 will never 
marry any one, but one, that nobody 
speaks of "———What a gothic idea! 
it is totady out of fasnion. “My 
wish s to live in obscurity im ing’ 
family and with a select circle of 
ttiends, and very such in the 
b ; 
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country. I wish to enjoy myself 
in my domestic affairs What should 
1 do with a woman of celebrity? 
When | should happen tobe unwell, 
and that she ought to take care of 
me, | should expect to find her em- 
ployed in preparing an article for 
sume Journal, for it is the plan now 
to collect all the striking traits of 
living characters.” 

Yes, and traits, which naturally 
should be so. completely unknown, 
that there is just ground for suspect- 
ing. that the heroes and heromes 
themselves have had the goodness to 
furnish their historians with the secret 
materials, ‘ What should I do then 
withsuch awoman? {should shudder, 
when i saw her writing, | could not 
but always suspect, there was some 
romance in agitation, My wish is, 
that her talents should only be ap- 
plied to heighten the pleasure of our 
domestic arrangements, and that her 
alms be given in secret: L would 
tell her, that publicity in these things 
is becoming in people of high rank 
only, who are set forth for the pur- 
pose of giving great examples. Hlow- 
ever, my friends, celebrity has its 
advantages: folks may be married 
now by proxy, like princes: the re- 
putation of temales makes all their 
merits known, and when they are pretty 
you will see their portraitsin the. djaw- 
lugroom, and you can also examine 
their whole figure very lightly robed. 
In fine, if a man has the mistortune 
to lose one of these celebrated wives, 
he can enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
her spring up again and shine on the 
theatres with Mamselles Fanciion, So- 
phia, Amould, Julia, &c. He may 
have the consolation of reading an 
eulogy om her in the journals and 
historical dictionaries. All this has no 
seduction for me, | wish to discover 
and choose her, who shall receive my 
pighte faith: | do not wish to have 

er pointed out by fame.” inthis 
search of yours tor a wife at once 
amiable and little known, you will 
only find some little monster of 
ugliness and folly. Sainclair looked 
on this observation as a jest, the sequel 
proved, that it was not altogether 
devoid of truth. 

Duval remained in Paris with his 
relations ; but as the post he had just 
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obtained, obliged him to Took out for 
more spacious apartments, it was fixed 
on, thet he should in conjuncting 
with Sainclair take a house in the 
Chausée (Antin. Sainclair took lodg. 
ings at an hotel, until matters should 
be arranged. He got thither in the 
evening ; and was fatigued, as he had 
travelled the two preceding nights, 
ail he made haste to bed. 

Ile was just falling imto a 
when he heard through the wall of 
the recess, in which his bed stood, 
some shrill cries, and all the accents 
of grief and the most violent wrath, 
Hle listens, and from some imperfect 
words, which he collects, he infers 
that his neighbour is a sick person 
in the delirium of an inflammatory 
fever. Sainclair expected, that % 
terrible a fit would soon exhaust the 
strength of the patient, and that lassi- 
tude would succeed this violent frensy: 
but his expectations were cruelly de 
ceived, Shouts, groans, atid all the 
ejaculations of fury aud rage + con- 
tinued without interruption til five 
in the morning ; the noise then suddenly 
ceased. 

Sainclair supposed, that the unfor- 
tunate patient had sunk under the 
violent effects of his disease, and had 
just breathed his last sigh; he sin 
cerély wished him eternal repose, and 
was in hopes now of enjoying a tem 
porary one himself, At that very 
Instat the hotel resounded with the 
noisy sound of a clarionet, and this 
break-of day player unfortunately lodged 
in the chamber next to Sainclait’s 
who, compelled to give up all hope 
of sleep, got up, strongly resolv 
to change his lodging. He discovered, 
that the man, he supposed iil of am 
inflammatory fever, was a youtg actor, 
in sound health, who, previously # 
making his debut next day in thre 
tragedy of Andromache, had beenre 
peating the madness of Orestes during 
the greatest part of the night. | 
clair cursing the fine arts more thi 


hall 


ever, determined on qwittia the nowy 


quarter of the Palais Royal that same 
p nen He recollected tiat a gentiemas 
o; the long robe, a relation — 
had made him an offer of his how, 
which he had declined, as the 


man was tiresome by bis avity 0d 
taciturnity ; and now considering, Bi 
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after all, ennui is generally attended 
by a comfortable sleep, he thought, 
that for this time a lodging at the 
Marsh, near the Arsenal, would suit 
him better than any other. At all 
events, said he, | shall enjoy tranquillity 
there; my host, occupied by serious 
ruits, and shut up in his study, 
wil not trouble my repose. Full of 
this pleasing thougnt, Sainclair repaired 
after dinner, to New St. Paul Street, 
to the house of the President———, 
whoappeared charmed at receiving hun, 
At half past eight a litte fricasee 
was served, You see, saidthe Presi- 
dent, | live, as our forefathers did ; 
jor these three hundred years past 
my family has supped _ precisely 
a this hour. ‘*And I hope too, 
your wise ancestors always retired to 
rest, when they went from table ?” 
Precisely ; and it is my Custom too.— 
“Ah, how virtuous that is !”’—Yes, 
yes, Virtuous ; that is the proper term. 
With this habit the morals will be 
always a A man will neither be 
a gambler, nor a dissipated person, he 
will not throw away his time on 
public shows, he wili have long morn- 
ings, and find time enough for every 
purpose. Sainclair admired these 
maxims very much, pertculary when 
he was going to bed at nine o’clock ; 
he lay down, having given orders that 
po one should enter his room till 
noon the next day. Hle was buried 
ina most profound sleep, when at 
day break he was roused by the 
frightful noise of a most terrible ex- 
plosion, Sainclair had not the smallest 
doubt, but that the powder magazite 
it the arsenal had blown up: seized 
with terror, he threw himself out of 
bed, depioring the misfortunes, that 
this accident would inevitably occasion 
in that district. 
_ Ue hurried from his room, after 
hastily traversing the corridor, he per- 
ceived trom the top of the stairs, 
the President in a night gown was 
coming to him, and at the same 
lime saying, go to your room aguin, 
Ro, the explosion has taken place ; 
fvery thing is over for this day— 
How do you mean for this day? 
Yes, my" fool of a servant has been 
the cause of it. But do not be dis- 


ewed about it, we shall begin again 
© You tomorrow.” A pleasant hope 
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indeed that! but prithee, what are you 
speaking of ? * Of the most beautiful, 
the most curious chymical experiment ; 
was not the detonation a terrible one?” 
Ah, you are a chymist then? ‘It 
is my sole passion, | reckoned on 
giving the emtertainment of this su- 
perb experiment. 1 was pleasing my- 
self with the plan of giving a little 
surprise.”— You have caused me a very 
reat one, | assure you, Sir. ‘ Well 

repeat it, you shall lose nothing by 


that. | promise it to you by the 
same hour tomorrow morning. Have 
patience.” ‘That isnot easy. But tell 


me, Mr. President, do you think 
your ancestors went to bed at eight 
in the evening in order to make &x- 
periments in chymistry by day-break ? 
“Oh, not at all; they went soberly 
about their business in the Palais at 
five in the morning: and take notice, 
that chemistry was then in its infancy, 
and that”———Sainclair did not hear 
the conclusion of this reasoning; he 
was so angry, that be turned his 
back rudely on the President, and 
quickly regained his chamber, ex- 
claiming, surely the arts and sciences 
will be eternally conspiring against me, 
Sainclair, in order to escape this 
experunent in chemistry, planned a 
secret departure that day, but so much 
fatigue and so many cross iytcidents 
occasioned so violent an access of 
fever, thit he was obliged fo go to 
bed. He sent for a physician, who 
was then very much in fashion, whom 
he had heard of even ip ‘Thoulouse. 
The Doctor § arrives, enters with 
a cool and careless air, comes fore 
ward, seats himself by the bed side, 
and says; you are in a very bad 
quarter for a sich person ; one ought 
to have relays of horses to come so 
far: let us feel your pulse. At these 
words, Sainclair, who was sulferi 
considerably, gave his arm, and stated 
his situation. ‘Lhe doctor, instead of 
answering him, inquired if the houye 
did not belong to President- ; 
« Yes” answered Sainclair. Ab, J 
know him, replied the Doctor, he 
is a eomplete original, and makes 
a pretty use of his time and fortune ; 
he spends more time in his labora- 
tory, than in his study: a singular 
taste for a magistrate. The Doctor 
uttered ihe last words with much ab- 
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sence of mind, for his eye was di 
recied to the chimney piece: there 
be observed two wretched old Japanise 
Vases and a large blue China cat, watch 
attracted his aitention ; for he was a 
conoisseur, and one of the mast ce- 
lebrated virtuosoes in Paris; be possess- 
ed wiatever could be esteemed inost 
rare in this way. How? sata he, 
there is some craquelee porcelain, 
pow so difficult to be found. 

While speaking, he gets up, approach- 
es the chimney, turns the vases anc 
the cat again and again, is in extacies 
at their beauty ; Phi engage said he, 
the President sets no value on them ; 
is he at home? ‘*L believe he is.” 
T shall go to bim, ane shall return 
to you tomorrow. ‘The Deetor weit 
out precipitately, as he said this, with- 
out ooking alSainclair, without order- 
ly any thing ter bin, so eutirely 
was he occupied with the blue cat. 
‘There is a pretty physician,” ex- 
clamed Sainclair, ‘6 it becomes him 
well indeed to censure a chym- 
ist Magistrate !” 

Poor Sainclair sent for the modest 
physician of the Marsh, who took 
care of him, Gosed juin accoiding to 
rule, and at least gave atm the satis- 
faction of kaowing the nature of his 
disease, which was a biltous fever. 
Jn fine the puysician without fame, 
who employed hiunself with *bis own 
business only, treated him skilfully. 

A tew days after Sainclair was in 
a s tuation to inmakhe a= fortunate” re- 
treat from the house of the President, 
who was preparing against his re- 
covery, explosions, detonations, an 
actual chymic feté, which was to 
make a noise through that whole 
quarter. 

it was just at this period, that 
Sainclair fell int6 the possession ota 
property, as considerable, as it was 
UNEN pec ted; arelation, whom he had 
scarcely known, appointing him sole 
legatee, left him ntty thousand livres 
a year. Sainclair w.tu many per-onal 
attractions, an unstained © cuaracter, 
birth, and good fortune, soon fixed 
the atiention of such young ladies as 
wish to be married, and he particularly 
attracied the notice ot mothers, Sought 
wnd caressed, he launched into’ the 
world, where inthe midst ofso0 many 
new obects, oue single object attracted 





12 €ainclair—From the French. 
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his regards, and touched _ his heart. 
As soon as he was alone wit Duyg, 
he asked him if he Was acquaiuted 
with Alina. Albina! Is pot. she 
Count de Montclair’s daughter, [he 
very same.” She goes very little jp. 
io public; but L have met her; gi 
is pretty. ‘ Has she any celebrity» 
Oh, not at all; she its quite Lov: 
centered in her family, she neithe 
sings, nor plays ou the piano, nor 
the harp, nor the lyre: she is pot 
ranked among the great dancer— 
“Ves, | have seen her at a bull 
where they only remarked her uy 
allected grace, the nobleness and 
propriety of her demeanor.” Alitht 
wil not give a brilliant reputation; 
for it is enough to be singular in 
this way; one must be able to per 
form learned steps, know how to bend 
forward, maintaining a_ balance on tie 
right toe, while the left Jeg mrust be 
raised behind, as high, as study, 
auility, and talent permit. in ths 
attitude, which seems to be that of 
Atalanta about to pick up the golden 
apple, the leg is completely shewn, 
and unfoitunately it is not always 
the leg of the Venus de Medics; 
but this is admired by connoisseur, 
who adinire nothing in dancing, but 
what appears to be the truit of ob 
stinate la.our.— This kind of labour 
is estimable indeed !—but let us speak 
of Albina, my friend: it is she, | 
love; she is the person, who suits 
me.”—Well, we must apply to bet 
futher; 1 shall go and speak with hua 
toinorrow morning. 

‘This step of Duval’s was unsuccess! 
the hand of Albina was promised, ais 
her father had engaged that she should 
accept her destined husband in some 
months. Sainclair was deeply aillicted 
at tints. Duval, with a view tu coor 
him, offered him three veryadvantageows 
matches in the course of a fortnight, 
Sainclair refused the first, because i 
had seen the young lady dance the 
pas rasse at a ball with great appiau. 
the second was the most ceievrate! 
plano. piayer in the Marsh, and nel. 
withstanding the modesty of that 
quarter, she was as vain ol her talents 
as if she bad had the same reputation ® 
the Faubourg St: Germain, or at the 
Chausée d’.Antin. [he third, re’, 
auiable, and handso.ne, might 
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«ited Sainclair, but he knew, that 
she sung frequently at concerts : he 
hac himself heard her in One ot these 
numerous assemblies, and he thought, 
he had discovered that) in spite of 
her youth, she was asthmatic. He 
was told that those frequent aspirations, 
this manner of breathing was the re- 
suit of art, and adopted to display 
feeling. Suinclair thougit, that ex- 
pression should be im the accent, 
the pronunciation, and the sound of 
the voice: he therefore found much 
fault with her manner of singing. 
Hesiles, in these moments of teeing 
the singer distigured her countenance 
by the most extraordinary gestures : 
she stretched out her neck, fitted up 
her arms, and turned her elbows out ; 
Sainclair was so much disgusted with 
her that he could not bear to hear 
ler spoken of any more, 
To be Contivud 





c a — 

hoe... tbe words fiorat Goinics in tue 
translation of Sainclair, as inserted in 
your last month’s Mag»zine, might be 
wach more properly reudered Flower 
Games. The passage coutains an allusion, 
which will probably be obscure to the 
generality of mere English readers, and 
which in the explanation may be found 
to present some information, 

ln avery early age the South of France 
ge Laws to Europe in poetry and 
refinement of manners, The Troubadours 
of Provence gave the laws of composition 
to the rest of Europe, and men of 
literature were esteemed in proportion 
ty their acquaintance with the Provencal 
language and the writings of the Tron- 
hadours. So early as about the year 
1100, we flud a ‘Troubadour spoken of 
in the person of a Count of Poitu. A 
Troubadour by profession was a kind 
of itinerant poet, who endeavoured to 
obtain the ear of the great and the 
favour of the ladies by his poetry, bis 
Manliness and refinement in his bebaviour. 
This profession became so reputable, 
thateven Kings aimed at bemg con- 
sidered as members of it. One of our 
Kings, Richard Caur de Leon stands 
high on the list, Mrs. Dobson, the 
celebsated translator of Petrarch, has 
given an abridged translation of a work 
by Mr. St’ Palaye begun about 1740, 
aud published after his death. In the 
abridgement is given a nuwover Of inter- 
estug anecdotes of the various Vrou- 
badours, whose lives she sketches, ‘Iiou- 
Wwuse, the chief city of Languedce, 
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For the Belfus’ Monthly Magazine. 
i. present to our Readers, a 
ietter trom Richard Lovel Edges 

wot, one of the Commissioners of 

the Board of I.dueation in ireland, 
to lis teliow members, on the rub- 
ject of chaiter schools. We wish to 
contribute our parts to bringing the 
the subject of education more tully 
before the public, as conceiving that 
the more the subject is discussed, 
and in the greater variety of lights it 
is made lo appear, its great importance 
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had been long remarkable for its en- 
couragement of the literature and wit 
of the times, and long before the l4te 
century meetings were held there by 
literary men, At length about the very 
1523, a society was projected, which 
should meet annugily under the title of 
the merry Sociely of the Seven droubadours of 
Tioulouse. The object of this Society 
Was to propose prizes for the eucourage- 
ment of poetry; and they published 
their intention of awarding on every Ist. 
of May succeeding a violet of gold to 
the best performance Which should be 
presented 3 From the prize proposed, 
the tithe Jeur kioravx or Flower pames, 
arose. This institution continued, and 
prospered 3 2 few years after its com- 
mencement the founders drew up a di- 
gest of laws for it inthe Languedocian, 
or more probably the Provencal tongue, 
which are said to be still preserved in 
the records of Thoulouse. At the same 
time the magistrates and towns people 
added an eglantine and wmwarygold of 
silver to the original prize. ‘The society 
existed with encreasing reputation, and 
members to the year 1720, when the 
number of Members amounted to 4u, 
und four prizes were annually distributed. 
‘Phe early commencement and long coa- 
tinuance ef this Institution are very re- 
markable ; bat it is stil more remarkable, 
that no poet of emmence has proceede i 
fron it. Many a Versidlac no doubt ut 
has produced ; bat wot one, whose name 
has reached beyond his own age, or hs 
own country. The fact is valuable, as 
it would seem to prove, or at least tu 
give good grounds for supposing, the 
patronage and encouragement will mot 
unuttormly prodoce the fruits of genin., 
and when we see on the other band th: 
tiust sublime works arise from the midst 
of difficulties wiih giunt-strength, We 
way be allowed to inter, that dfliculties 
arouse and stimulate the powers of man. 
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will become more fully manifest, 
and from a great number of plans 
some useful gleanings imay be select- 
ed. ‘The Correspondent who furnished 
us with the remarks on the reports 
of the board of education, has con- 
tributed some notes on this letter, 
which we subjoin. 

To the Commattee of the Board of 
Education appoinied to Report upon 
the Charter Schools. 

1 congratulate the board upon the 
flourishing state of the charter schools 
of treland. Beside the © satisfaction 
which we receive from the prospect 
wf having a number of useful sub- 
jects added to the community, we 
must be gratified by having it in our 
power to evince to the government 
ot the United Kingdom, that the 
education of children ia these schools 
is efficacious, practical, free from bi- 
gotry, and in every respect such as 
to put it beyond the reach-of private 
defamation and public censure.*— 
When our report passes through the 
hands of government to the public 
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* However conselatory it may be to 
find the iwprevement which has taken 
place, in the management of charter 
schools, one radical objection remains, 
that they are on the exclusive plan of 
training up Protestants of the establish- 
ment. Sucbha pluo in the state of re. 
Jand, is worse than ineflicacieus, It 
is positively injurious. A system of 
education better adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of this country, is develop- 
ed in the Vales of Fashionable Lite.— 
It may be allowed, to adduce the au- 
thority of the daughter against the fa- 
ther. She adduces the plan of the be- 
nevelont M‘Leud, in the following ac- 
count of lis school, 

** Religion is the great difficulty in 
Ireland. We make nodifference becween 
Protestants and Catholics; we always 
have admitted buth into our school. ‘lhe 
Priest comes On Saturday morning, aud 
the parish Minister on Saturday even- 
ing, tw bear the children belonging to 
each church their catechisms, and to 
amstruct them in the tenets of their faith, 
And as we keep to our word, and ne- 
wer attempt making proselytes, nor di- 
weetly, nor tudirectly, materfere with 
their religious oOpmions, the Priests are 
giad to let us imeteuct the Cathohe 
children im all other points, which they 

ainiy see must advance then temporal 
gaterests,” 
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at large, it will be compared yiy, 
Mr. Howard’s just representation 
these schools at a former period .— 
this comparison will give an iret 
gable proof of the gradual and jp 
creasing attention which is now ogi 
to the lowest classes of : people jy 
Ireland, ‘This improvement is ow; 
to the sagacity aud penereranit 
the committee of fifteen, who hay 
wisely entrusted part of the super. 
intendence of the charter schools jo 
respectable gentlemen resident jn the 
neighbourhood. — By these and byo. 
ther means pointed out in our re 
nearly all the charter schools in [pp 
land have been brought to a 
state of regularity ; the few instances 
to the coutrary which have been re. 
ported to the board, will of coune 
produce reformation ; and their bei 
reported to us is an internal and ip- 
dubitable evidence, that the reports 
of Dr. Beaufort and Mr. Corneille, 
are not merely an echo of the re 
presentations of the committee of fi 
teen or of local committees. 

I shall now proceed to suggest to 
the committee a few hints for tarther 
improvement of the Protestant charter 
schools ; and first, as to the buildings. 

Buildings....ln most places infr 
maries are wanting; in many, dining 
rooms and work-shops. ‘lo supply 
these defects, it is necessary that 
persons conversant with buildings 
should be consulted; and it appears 
to me, that a worthy and ingenious 
member of our board, Mr. Whitelaw, 
might be enabled to furnish proper 
plans and estimates for these purposes, 
if he were supplied from the coud 
try with rough drawings of ihe 5° 
sent buildings, and ef the ground on 
which they stand. Wherever aay 
difliculty occurs, it will be necessary 
to send an architect, to examine 
buildings on the spot. It would be 
superfluous to add, that wherever I 
can be of use, my services are & 
the disposal of the committee. 

The gentlemen of the local com 
mittees will in all cases superimten 
will provide proper overseers, wil 
inform the committee of fifteea 
the local prices of materials aud ot 
work. 

Building additions...1n all add 
tions to buildings, alter a plan 
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oved of, it is better to employ 
maons by the day than by the piece ; 
werguse the junction of the new and 
oid work requires particular care, and 
his care cannot be expected from 
workmen engaged by task, and be- 
cuse defects in this part of the bu- 
ciness are easily concealed, and cannot 
be easily rectified. Aly 

With respect to infirmaries, it may 
be observed, that the mode of ven- 
tiation should be attended to with 
care, avoiding the extremes of close 
ness and heat, on the one hand, and 
of cold and thorough drafts of wind, 
on the other. 

Proper supplies of water should also 
be provided, not by ordinary wood- 
en pumps, but by strong iron pumps, 
that should not require frequent re- 


Diet+.... The present dietary has 








+ Dietary for the charter schools, 
Rue l, 

Sunday—Breakfast ; one-third of a 
pwnd of thorough wheaten bread, trom 
which nothing but the coarse bran has 
wen takeu, OF six Ounces of oatmeal 
made ito stirabout, and one pint of 
new milk. 

Dinner; half a pound of meat (viz. 
rod beef or matton) weighed raw, ex- 
clusive of bone, and two pounds of po- 
latoes. 

Sapper; four ounces of thorough 
wheaten bread, from which vething but 
the coarse bran has been taken, and one 
pat of new milk. 

Monday—Breakfasts; six ounces of oate 
mal made into stirabout, and one pint 
of buttermilk. 

Diner; one pint of broth made of 
the water in which the beef was boiled 
the preceding dav, with the addition of 
all the bones, which are to be kept 
boiling from the hour of dinner on Sun- 
day till the hour of dinner on Monday, 
vith an oumee of meal for each mess, 
with leeks and turnips, earrots, and 
a and one-third ef a pound of 


Supper; one pound and a half of po- 
laters, and one pint of buttermilk. 

Tuerdey—Breakfast ; same as monday. 

Dinner; one-third of a pound of tho- 
"th wheaten bread, or six ounces of 
“tmeal made into stirabout, and one 
Pint of new milk. 
rT; same as Monday. 

Breakfast, same as Mon- 
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been proved to be excellent, by the 
best of all possible tests, the bealth 
and strength of the children. It has 


ed 


Dinner ; same as Tuesday. 

Supper; same as Sunday. 

Thursday—Breakfast same as Monday. 

Dinner; same as Sunday. 

Supper; same as Monday, 

Friday—Breakfast 5 same as Monday. 

Dinner; same as Monday. 

Supper; same as Moaday. 

Saturday Breakiast ; same as Monday. 

Diuner; same as Tuesday. 

Supper; same as Monday. 

Observations—No buttermilk shall be 
given to the children that has been, more 
than forty-eight hours churned. Four 
ounces of rice, weighed when raw, may be 
substituted instead of six ounces of oat- 
meal. No separation to be made of 
foremilk and strippiugs, bat the master 
is permitted to mix one pint of wates 
with every quart of new milk, but must 
be prepared to verify by affidavit to be 
sent up with each quarterly account, if 
required, that he has not, during any 
part of said quarter, infused a greater 
proportion of water, nor separated the 
foremilk from the strippings. No pota- 
toes, except apple potatoes, are to be 
given to the children, from 25th March 
till 24th of June. No potatoes, are to 
be used from 24th June till 29th Sep- 
tember, but one-third of a pound of 
wheaten bread, as before-mentioned, ts 
during all that time, to be subsututed 
in lieu of potatoes at each meal at which 
potatoes are to be used during other parts 
of the year. If the local committee of 
any schoolor nursery shall, duriog any 
time between Ist of November and Ist 
of May, judge it expedient, on account 
of scarcity of milk, to permit beer to be 
used at dinuer, the master or mistress of 
snch school or nursery, may substitute ot 
dinner instead of miik, a like quautity of 
wholesome beer, during each of these 
months ; provided, howe ver, that a per-— 
mission in writing signed by three or more 
of the local cowmittee and aleo by the 
catechist, shall, during all the time fur 
which such peraission is granted, conti- 
nue fixed on the wall of the room in which 
the children dine. It is insisted upon by 
the society, that every child’s mess «hall 
Le served up totable on a separate treach- 
er, ov ina separate porringer, according 
tu the kind of food. The society alfow 
table-cloths, also knives and foiks, to be 
used on meat ‘days. The masters and 
mistresses are strictly enjuined to have a 
printed copy of this dictary coustantly 
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been said that they uniformly prefer 
potatoes to wheaten bread 5 perhaps 
quantity in tuis case compensates tor 
quality. With respect to surabout, 
there is reason to believe, that food 
which passes down the throat without 
mastication, is neinher so. agrecable por 
<o wholesome as that whch wide gues 
sufficient mestication : i nas als» been 
sard, that the stirabout has been jaid a 
side in mary places, because it promotes 
cutaneous diseases; tor this vowever 
there does hot appear to be sufficient 
foundation ; for our report states that 
eaten bread is used in some of these 
chools, and at the same time it ts 
stured that even in these but tew 
hovs were infected with any Culaneous 
disease. It might however become a 
useful subject of experiments and 
mnquiry, Which It ts in the power of 
the board to prosecute with very 
Iittle trouble, and with great and per- 
manent advantage to the public. 
Religious Insirws tion... Vhis in al- 
most every school fully answers and 
sometimes surpasses expectation ; the 
catechists most laudably attend their 
duty, and their labours are successful. 
"phe tract called, ‘* The Protestant 
Calechism” bad been omitted in many 
places, It Is now entirely discarded, 
After all that has been said by others, 
| shall in as few words as possible ex. 
press my own sentiments; tis my 
auuty to do so, or | should decline 
the subject altogether. “The highest 
authority that puolic station and pii- 
vate character can create, has sanctioned 
the opinign, ** That whatever a good 
parent of the ligher ranks should do 
fur tue religious instruction of — bis 
own children, should be done for the 
poor.” Tis benevolent and pastoral 
sentiment Lam reiuctantly obliged to 
question : children of opulent parents 
have their minds cultivated by various 
hyowledge; they have avundant sources 
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posted up ta the som where the chiidrena 
wae. 

Hours of Meals—From the 25th ef March 
to lire Wich of Sc ptember ; huur of Dre ik- 
fust, half-past enght, of dinner one, of 
sQpper seven. From the 29th of Septem- 
ber tothe 23th of Mareh: bour of break- 
fast half past nine, of dinner two, of sup- 

er seven, 

N.B. On Sundays throughout the whole 
year, the hour of dmuer suall be half past 
two, aud ef supper bali past seven. 
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of instruction from books and conyer. 
satlon; they are thus taught to dis 
crimtiate, and even at an early , 
to reason, At a charter school the 
children are with great propriety 
hept separate from society, and go 
books get into thew hands, but sued 
as their masters Chuse to give them: 
they should therefore be taught dug. 
maticaily.* Lhe doctrines of ong 
church should most certainiy be ear. 
ly impressed on their memories, and 
they should be made acquainted with 
the nature and tendency of those 
errors ayatnst which we protest; but 
i would by no means prepare them 
to be disputants, were they capable 
of entering the tists; L should tear 
that they migit burst from the hive 
a swarun of Dectaries. 

the absurdities of Popery are » 
glaring, ** that to be hated, they need 
but to be seen.” But tor the’ peace 
amd prosperty of this country, the 
misguided Papist should not be rev. 
dered odious, he should rather be 
pomted out as an object of compas. 
sion; his ignerance should not be 
imputed to him as a crime; ner 
should it be presupposed that thos 
whose tenets are erroneous, Cannet 
have their lives in the right.‘ Thank 
God! tiat I am a Protestant,” should 
be a meatal thanksgiving, not a pubic 
taunt.+ 
ea ————_-——] 

*ticre again we have the exclosve 
svstem of manufacturing Protestaats.— 
Taere is infection in sitting at the coauel 
buard, with those intluenced by a predom 
nating idea. The firmness of a lay man, 
can scarcely resist the influence of 
charchwen. What is taoght dogmatica> 
ly, can only be received parrotieally.— 
The understanding is uninfuenced. Ine 
stil into the minds of children, the priae- 
ples of morality common to ail sects, am 
of which all men are compelled t 2 
kaowledve the truth, and leave the pet 
liar distinctions of sects to be aspummed 
terwards according to their judgments # 
they grow up. Let the foandation of a 
rality be laid in schools ; let usefal mime 
livt In necessary Jearning be given ; let 
hw aticmpt be wade to interfere with rel 
“ivils Opinivus OF religious prejadiees- 
us’ful pia of education can be 
iu Irelaud, on any other princsple- 

+ it is ungenerous to trromph on * 
fatien opponent. « The Catholieinlt 
is depressed. Secure him by the 
vi khiuduess, and until he is 568 
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General Instruction....Writing, read- 
ing, and arithmetic, are the standing 
objects of attention. Of these, writ- 
ing, except in One Or two instances, 
ic well taught, reading not quite so 
well, and arithmetic less generaily and 

chaps less successfully than might 
EP expected ; yet of all the commen 
' which the young 
mind is capable, arithmetic is the 
most useful; its rules are logical, 
their foundatio.. is laid in immutable 
truth, their developement excites and 
pratifies early Curiosity, and it is im- 
posible to have learned the higher 
rules of arithmetic under a good mas- 
ter, without having the general pow- 
ers of the mind improved ; and what 
ead can be proposed more advanta- 
geous to society in the education of 
the poor, than to give them good 
sense, and reasoning minds? to make 
the poor good and wise, and tracta- 
ble, give them sufficient powers of 
discernment, and they will discern 
their real interests amidst the sophis- 
try of those who endeavour to mis- 
lead them. 

_ Books....To form the judgment and 
influence the feelings of the children, 
heside the instruction of their masters, 
proper books must be employed, [ 
bave been told, that in soine schools 
the Greek and Roman histories are 
forbidden ; such abridgements of these 
histories as | have seen, are certainly 
wproper; to inculcate democracy 
aid a foolish hankering after undefin- 
ed liberty, is not necessary in Ireland, 
But there are many other books which 
7 advantageously permitted ; 

‘shall presame to mention the fol- 
owing: = ** Barbauld’s” —_ beautitul 
“Hymns,” «Moral Annals,” and 
“Butler's Arithmetic.” which is full 
of solid useful facts, adapted to every 
Pursuit of their future lives: also 
“ Butler's Geography,” with any o- 
ther compendium of Geography that 
mentions the products of diffeient 
Countries, 


It is often said in England, that an 


acquirements of 
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bis political rights, and stands on an equal 
or postpone disputation. When all 
a Mee Bioced on an equality, then truth 
“ *€ fair play, and errors or supposed 
rs May be pointed out under the guid- 
Xe of the spirit of meekness. 
PELPAST MAG, NO. XVII. 
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Irishman does not know his right 
hand from his left; let our poor 
children be taught the cardinal points 
of the compass, let them learn to 
know the pole star, and three or four 
of the constellations, the causes of day 
and night, and the annua! motion of 
the earth; even Caliban is proud of 
these acquirements. ‘ihe principles 
of draining abridged, and © similar 
parts of agricultural knowledge, ap- 
plicable to the situation of the lower 
classes of the people, may be ad- 
vantageously taught.* 

The children should see specimens 
of the common poisonous plants and 
minerals, and antidotes should be 
pointed out to them. 

Kor their amusement, stories incul- 
caling piety and morality, and indus- 
try, should be admitted. But every 
thing that leads to restlessness and 
adventure should be carefully avoided, 
‘The attention should be turned as 
much as possible to sober realities ; 
for instance, the habit of estimating 
measurement should be early taught, 
it enlarges and occupies the mind, 
and is of daily use in every situa- 
tion of life. A competent portion of 
what is here mentioned might be 
taught by masters visiting these schools 
from time to time, without much 
trouble or expense. 

Employment....o find proper eme 
ployment for children is a desidera- 
dum not yet attained, but it may be 
approached. It is always in the pow- 
er of the master to encourage gar- 
dening, ‘t is profitable to him and 
healthful to his pupils; nurseries of 
trees are still better sources of em- 
ployment and of profit than common 
gardening. Boys take an interest in, 
what at the same time occupies their 

= 2a 

* The remarks inculcated by the writer 

on the subject of arithmetic, the compass, 
and draming, are traly excellent, and 
welldeserving the attentiou of all engage 
ed in education. Ithas long been a re- 
proach in the system of education tor all 
ranks, that more attention is paid to 
teaching wordsthanthings. The remarks 
on gardeuing are very appropriate, The 
Trish cottager might dere many impor- 
tant advantages and comforts from. ‘@ce 
quiving @ taste for cultivating a litdegar- 
den adjoining his cabin. 
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minds, and employs their limbs ; this 
interest will grow up with them, and 
may, by degrees supplant that hatred 
for trees, wiich it 1s said subsists in 
lreland. 

Knitting and spinning are totally 
unfit and unprofitable tor boys, weav- 
ing is a healthful exercise it not fol- 
lowed with too much assiduity; the 
flax milly now establishing in lreland 
will soon supply materials every where, 
Is it to be supposed that fhe legisia- 
ture will refuse to supply looms ? 

The boys should not work more 
than three hours a day. Looms for 
cotton and woolen goods should of 
course be employed in some places, 
instead of those tor weaving nariow 
saching and coarse cloth. 

Stoching weaving tstead of knit- 
ting shoul be introdaced; netting 
al weaving sash-cord, curtain line, 
aud fringe for turniture, might be 
tried. basket making is a good em- 
ployment; shoe-making is already 
taught, and it may be more generally 
iMtroduced, for shoes are every day 
becoming more common in Ireland, 
‘The hours for play are not sufficient ; 
ball-playing, gough, and cricket, and 
a!l manly sports, shoald be encourag- 
ed: ** Mens sana, in corpore sano’ 
is the description of a useful citizen. 
A book should be kept, stating pri- 
vately the genius, merits, faults and 
progress ot every boy in every schoo! : 
from each a certain number shoulda 
be selected every year. And differ- 
ent schools should be established, 
either upon the present, or upon a 
new foundation, to breed boys to «if- 
ferent eceupations; servants, shoe- 
makers, cabinet-makers, clerks, mer- 
chants, surveyors, schoolmasters, pa- 
rish clerks and choristers, and soldiers, 
who must soon from their acquire- 
ments become serjeants, and migiit 
then by ther education be brought 
forward im society. It was thus that 
the Jesuits made their pupils superior 
to those in any other seminary on the 
Continent. “ Fus est et ab hoste do- 
cera.” 

In all cases the work-boy and his 
master should bave part of the pro- 
fit of their industry ; and surely the 
master should be encouraged to look 
torward, as bre grows old, toa pegina- 
neut establishment for. life. 


Consolidation of Schools....Upon tie 
whole, the greatest improvement tha 
could be made in these schools, would 
be to reduce their number, foy 
schools Containing from six to sevey 
hundred, according to local circu. 
stances, would answer all the ends 
proposed by the present diffused es. 
tablishments, ‘The  superintendance 
of these schools would be easy and 
effectual. 

‘That discipline by which armies 
are governed, which cannot take place 
in the management of a few boys, 
might be introduced amongst num 
bers; the division into small bodies, 
with the system of gradual subordi. 
nation, and promotion from merit, 
would induce habits of submission and 
emalation, which wovld be carried 
from the school into every situation 
where the boys might afterwards be 
placed. 

It would be practicable to send a 
masier in relation to these schools 
for a fortnight twice a year, to teach 
various useful parts of Knowledge, 
some of which are before-mentioned, 
From the impression made by inci 
dental instruction, the bent of each 
boy's dispesition might be learned, 
and his proper destination might be 
ascertained, A useful and cheap ap- 
paratus might be had for this pur 
pose, and a proper master be found, 
who sheuld net aim at teaching more 
than what is obviously useful. Were 
this effected, Protestant apprentices 
would soon be in such high request, 
as to make it an object of compet 
tion amongst the parents of the poor 
to have their children admitted into 
charter schools, and then by degrees 
the foclish prejudice against this m 
of elucation would be eradicated, 2 
circumsiance which might in_ itself be 
of very high advantage to Ire 


(Signed) Riewarp L. Epoewort® 


November, 8, 1808, 
— 
To the Ediior of the Belfast Maganw. 
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SIR, 
AVING seen a paper - 

J KR. in your Magazine for 

last, and observations thereon by 
chanicus, in that for September, 
lastly, “Strictures on Mechanict’ ad 
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the Magazine for October, by AML.D. 
Casa by-stander, L shall beg leave 
«# make some Observations on them 
all. eee 

From the close similarity or rather 
identity of the stile used by M. D.C. 
with that of the paper to which it 
refers in the Maguzine for June, I 
an strongly inclined to believe them 
both the production of the same pen ; 
sioce the same obscurity of eNpres- 
sion noticed by Mechanicus, evidently 
characterizes both; but if the former 
was obscure, the latter is covered 
with ‘darkness visible.*” It is also 
remarkable that the piper of M. D. 
C. js dated Dublin, October, 7. only 
ax days after the publication of the 
Magazine, in. which Mechanicus ap- 
peared 5 therefore, allowing two days 
ior postage, only four days reovain 
jor all the experiments, made as it 
appears, on purpose to refute Me- 
chanicus; these are suspicious circum. 
vances. But being unwilling to believe 
that Mr. R. would have the vanity 
Wo bedaub. Azmse/f with such aukward 
compliinents, as the paper of M. D. 
CU. contains, L shall for the present, 
consider the author as a distinct per- 
sonage, and totally unconnected with 
Mr. R. 

lt is scarcely necessary to observe 
that the glass stem of a hydrometer 
one-fiitieth of an inch in diameter, 
aid twelve inches jong, would not 
bear to be loaded w:th weights. ‘Io 








* To give all the examples, would be 
transcribe the whole paper; let one 
wfice, “ But lam also of a decided o- 
Pition that this does not apply, that a new 
discovery is made, &c.’? But as this may 
have been a mistake of the printer, in 
patuing the word apply instead of imply, 
letus try another sample. ‘ Every buoy- 
ant body, will carry or bear the weight of 
the water removed by the body.’ A 
iaded ship is certainly a buoyant body, 
wilit carry the weight of the water dis- 
placed? if se it must carry a weight e- 
qal tothatof the whole ship and cargo, 
“addition to its former load! — If the 
author ineant to say that, the weight of e- 
“'d Noyant body, is at all times equal to the 
ine of the waler displaced by that body ape: 

we weighis and bulks of both are never 

rw bien eft at the point of total mmersion ; 

: a have been strictly true; but it 

™ foe that a buoyant body, will cas- 
fy 8 weight that sinks it, 


‘barometrical changes, more 
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observe method, therefore, and re- 
serving the most important points, 
between the Disputanis to be last 
settled, [| shall pass over the first 
partof M. D. C’s paper, which ts to 
be considered atterwards, and begin 
with that part where he says; ‘The 
Rhapsody made use of by Mechani- 
cus prevents me from following bint 
any farther, to make room for afew 
observations of my own. Are they 
then not all his own observations ; 
if not whose are they? was the writer 
conscious of assuming a feigned cha. 
racter, and thus inadve:tently endea- 
vours to conceal it?) With respect to 
the word, rhapsody, the public, are 
the proper judges, to whose pro- 
ductions it is most applicable. 
Mechanicus has said, that if the 
adjustment of the quantilies of air 
and water, in the smaH bulb of the 
water barometer was made above the 
temperature ot 424 degrees, the same 
adjustment would not answer below 
that degree, and M. D.C. acknow- 
ledges that he tried it only betweea 
the temperatures of 55 and 70, this 
looks very like giving up the point. 
He says tiat after repeated trials of 
sinking and swimming, he made a 
stem that answered his expectations, 
but carefully conceals the size of it. 
He complains that there are two 
troublesoine guests, in the shape of 
difficulties, that haunt him, and that 
he cannot dismiss, for he says they 
‘‘remain with him” still. One is, 
how to adapt a scale to the glass stem, 
so as to correspond with a mercurial 
barometer. ‘this appears a little in. 
consistent with an assertion in a for- 
mer part of the same paper, where 
he says ‘‘that many of the most ac- 
curate hydrometers have no figures 
marked on their stems,” and since 
this is confessecly a hydrometer with 
the name changed, and a sinall air 
bulb added to the large bulb. How 
can a scale be necessary in the one 
case and not in the other? or if ne- 
cessary for a barometer, though not 
for a hydrometer, how can it be 
difficult to adapt a scale to an in- 
strument that **shows the minute 
visibly 
than any instrument the inventor had 
ever seen?” Again, How could these 
minute - barometrical g@hanges have 
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been observed, since it, « nfessed 
that no scale has yet becn acapted 
to the glass stem? these are all ques- 
tions, which M.D. C. will tind it dif- 
ficult to auswer. 

The las: difficulty is to get air to 
preserve the same proportion, and not 
diminish in bulk. M_ UW. C, appears 
a little unreasonable to expect both 
these Conditions, snce one of them 
might sutfice. He will tind it trou- 
biesome to obtain even one of them ; 
it so, it amounts to an admission of 
the objection made by Mechanicus, 
viz. “that air, which has been long 
confined under water loses its chisti- 
city, either from pirt of ‘t being de 
composed, o: mixing wits that con- 
tained in the water.” M. UD. C. says 
“1 would meotion the proportions | 
have already found, and the kind of 
air | used, but 1 bope that Mr. R. 
will give some more intormation, beng 
thankful for his hints already given ; 
and | taink much better of this water 
harometer, than as a visionary toy.” 
What! areal ice encomiums bestowed 
op these contrivances ended in ** some- 
thing better than a visionary toy ?” 

‘Lhis conclusion is no bad specimen 
of the aniclhimar. tam ready to 
admit more than M. D.C. for | think 
the machine, not a visionary but a 
real toy, Composed of air, water, 
and glass, and which would make an 
excellent substitute for a rattle to 
grown up infants, 

All the minor points being disposed 
of, come we now to the most impor- 
tant point tor the Disputants ; for al- 
though it is ceriainiy very uninterest- 
ing to the public, to hnow whether 
a glass b liven filled with air, her. 
meticaily sealed, and placed on tie 
top of a hydrometer stein ts sensible 
to the changes of the atmosphere or 
not: because an instrument having the 
three properties of the hydrometer, 
thermometer and barometer, blended 
together, has already been proved by 
Mechanicus to be totally useless. But 
since the subject admits of demon- 
stration, and since Mechanicus has 
been accused by M. D.C. of want 
of candour, it is but fair, to examine 
both sides of the question. 

It was asserted by Mr. R. that an 
air balloon, placed on the top of a 
hydrometer stem, did sensibly rise 


and f.li with the changes of the a 
mosphere, or he used words to that ef 
tect; Mechanicus says the thing js 
Imposibie. Suspecting that the word 
impus-inle, May bave been used jg 
a manner too unqualified ; in order 
to salisty Myself, | mede the expe 
riments hereatter to be related, 

It must certainly be admitted, that 
in order to float on the top of a 
hydrometer stem, it Is not necess 
that the balloon should be light enou 
to tloat in air; yet L strongly suspected 
that without this condition, it would 
not admit of being made large enough 
to displace a volume of air sufficient 
to render even the greatest changes 
of tne atmosphere sensible, and were 
this practicable it would then be be. 
yond ali measure too large and too 
ieavy, to be placed on the top of a 
bydrometer stem. 

The general principle must also be 
admitted, that if any two bodies of 
different specific gravities, are  balane- 
ed against each other in any me 
dium, the specific gravity of which 
shail afterwards be changed, the two 
bodies will then Jose their equilibrium 
(this is what M. D. C. calls by way 
of its title, the old and well koowan 
fact, otherwise Mr. R’s datum) from 
this princip'e it results that, strictly 
and mathematically speaking, a ship 
with sails and rigging, will float bigher 
on the water in a dense, than in 4 
rare atmosphere. A ‘pound of feathers 
balanced against a pound of gol, wil 
vary in weight as the density of the 
atmosphere varies. * But an air pump 
(could such be procured large enough) 
would be required to make those ¢& 
fects sensible, as well in those two 
cases, as that mentioned by M. D.C, 
yet no one ever thought of convert. 
ing aship, or a bunch of feathers ito 
a barometer. ; 

But to come nearer the point i 
dispute; is it not a little remark 
that neither Mr. R, nor his ff 
M.D.C. has ever told the size of the 
air balloons they used; the latter 
indeed mentioned three ounces a 
supposed weight, but this must be out of 
all proportion to the given size, 
consequent weight (about two ounce 
ot the hydrometer bulb, on the stem 
of which it was placed, let the we 
be supposed one ounce, and its s¥* 
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three fourths of that of the hydrometer 


bulb; and even these proportions 
yilixbe found much too large to 
admit of its upright position, The 
dimensions of tie air balloon willthen be 
tiree cubic inches. ‘lhe weight of acu- 
bic foot, or 1728 cubic inches, is 1.202. 
or 1576 grains “Lroy weight, 1728 di- 
vided by 576, gives a quotient of 
three cubic inches to each grain, 
the balloon will therefore displace 
three cubic inches of air, the weight 
of which is one grain. Suppose now 
that such a change of the atmosphere 
wok place as would cause the mer- 
cury in a common barometer to rise 
of fall half an inch at once (which 
would be a very extraordinary case) 
this in round numbers is the Oth part 
of the whole column of mercury 
which is equal in weight to acolumn 
of air, the same size of the bore of 
the barometer tube, and the height 
of the whole atmosphere.—The spe- 
cific gravity of the vailoon would = in 
this case be changed the 60th part of 
oe grain. Now in order to be con- 
vincecd, whether the 60th part of a 
grain could have any sensible etfect 
ona hydrometer stem circumstaneed 
a above, | procured one of Dycas’s 
improved hydrometers which does 
not exceed in weight 17 pennyweights, 
and the size of its bulb 1.62 cubic 
inches, consequently easier affected than 
one of three times its size and weight. 

[ immerged the hydrometer — in 
clean water which had stood an hour 
im the same room, lest its temperature 
should have changed while the ex- 
perinent was making.—I hoaded the 
iydrometer till one of the division 
‘ies just appeared above the surface 
ofthe water, and no more.—I_ then 
took a slip of thin writing paper about 
“x inches long and one fifth of an 
inch broad, with its edges cut exactly 
parallel, and balanced it very exactly 
ma nice pair of scales, to one 
grain. 1 then divided it into four 
parts by folding, and one of those 
(warters was then divided exactly by 


_* pair of compasses into 15 parts 


rs cutasunder ; each part was there- 
;“fometer being in the situation 
can described, | ‘took up these 

| bits of paper, and placed them 


very Cautiously gue by one on the 


fe the 60th part of one grain, the 
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top of the stem, with a pair of 
tweezers ; 1 placed on six of them in 
this manner, without perceiving the 
smallest alteration in the height of 
the stem, although the six pieces 
correspond to a change of three 
inches of mercury in| a common 
barometer, and equal to its greatest 
range in this country. | afterwards 
placed on in the same manner alt 
the 15 pieces (one quarter of a grain) 
and it was not ull then that the stem 
was observed to sink the breadth of 
the division line, about the 60th part 
of an inch, although these 15 parts 
are equal to a change of 7} inches of 
mercury. 

Let this air balloon barometer which 
is capable of showing the changes on 
ouly three cubic inches of air, be 
compared with a common barometer, 
which contains 14 ounces 8 penny- 
weights of mercury, which at the 
rate of 1.202. to a _ cubic foot, 
balances 12 cubic feet or 20730 
cubic inches of atmospheric air; and 
consequently shows the changes. on 
that quantity. 20736 divided by three 
gives a quotient of 6912, the advantage 
therefoie which a common barometer 

ossesses over the bauble in question, 
is no less than OY12 to one; even 
supposing its changes could possibly 
be rendered sensible. 

1 am happy in applauding the 
zeal, and even approving of the par- 
tiality avowed by the editor, in favour 
of any original communications which 
have an apparent tendency to im- 
prove philosophy or the arts; but 
as silly conceits, or exploded contri- 
vances, may be offered to public notice 
under the name of new or use@fal dis- 
coveries, an editor may withthe greatest 
propriety submit such communications 
toa free and candid investigation, In 
order thereby to discover their several 
merits, or demerits. x. 

High-street, Beifast, Dec, 5,1809. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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ON THE DEPRECIATION OF PAPER CUR- 
RENCY. 

The Proprietors of the Belfast Mag- 
azine give ready insertion to the 
following paper. The com mercial 
Reperter adds a few notes, and is 
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eilling to let the subject in dispute 
go begore the public for their verdict 
on the merits of the question already 


be-tore them. He is not ambitious ef 


devine the last word, and is not 

desirous of prolonging the contro- 

TOTS). 

TO THE COMMERCIAL REPORTER OF 

THE BELFAST MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 
N consequence of your remarks 
on my letter in the Magazine of 

bast month, | feel called on in my 
own justification to request the in. 
sertion of the following; promising the 
editors, for whose indulgence | return 
mv sincere thanks, not again to desive 
so unreasonable a sacrifice of their 
respectable and instructive pages.—I 
confess sir, | am notinduced to alter 
iny opinion on the present state of our 
currency from any thing | find) in 
your analysis of my former letter, 
and while [ agree with you that the 
apparent inconsistency in the doctrine 
of ike reports required’ somethmg ex- 
planatery, | by no means think what 
you have Bow given carries conviction 
along with it; the simplifying princip'e 
you have advocated, 1s, 49 my mind, 
neither rational nor effective; it may 
be soived thus; because you cannot 
obtain all that is desirable, you prefer 
establishing a complete system ot evil, 
rather thaa one of pariial gwod, and 
this reminds me of an analogous sim- 
pitying proposal ot my Lord Henry 
etty—since we cannot carry on 
things, says he, without the partial 
inconvenience of a five per cent in- 
come tax, bet us make it [0 per cent 
at once, and then « willbe a down- 
righ’ evil You say, the depreciation 
of our paper currency is proved by 
an untavourab.e exchange, because, 
had we guineas as formerly, we should, 
by sendmg them to the Continent, 
beep it aca mediua very little above 
the cost of treiglt, lnosurance, &c; 
this is but a recapitulation of my 
Lord King’s blundering bypothesis, 
Te) wien ie fixes 5S per cent as a 
reasonakic equivalent for risk, profit, 
&e. but in the name of common 
sense, did it never occur to you siy, 
as | am sure it never did to the noble 
Lard, to inquire where this eXpor- 
tation of the precious metal is to end, 
bow long these countries could held 


out under such a destructive draining 
principle, at atime, when, from ovr 
naval superiority we are become the 
commercial emporium of the exports, 
and when, from the great disproportiog 


“between our imports and our Exports, 


the balance of trade must be consider. 
ably against these countries ;* ook 
at the Kast and West Indian, and 
London docks, see the millions of 
property lying there, compare the 
miport and export sides of those ware. 
houses, and thensay do you advocate 
the expediency of paying for the ae 
cumulating balance by drains, from 
the gold circulating medium of a 
country, the highest amount of which 
never exceeded 40 millions, and that 
at a time when the integnal commercial 
intercourse bore no proportion with 
the present; w the event of this ex- 
portation, what is to be substituted 
m its stead? where shall we find a 
succedaneum? would you annihilate 
the noble and stupendous superstructure 
of public confidence and credit? or 
what is a merchant, be his stability 
ever so great, or his property ever 
so extensive, to do with his bill, unless 
this legalized accommodation of Bank 
paper, which was the object, ab initio, 
in the establishment of a bank, be 


extended to him? You tell me, “the 
=—— $e ee 
* That the general disappearance of 
guineas in our circulation from the bigh 
price of bullion and the bank restriction 
act, is one cause of the high exchange, ap- 
pears clear to me. 1 shall also mention 
another; the operation of the or 
ders in council on our trade, Formerly 
the balance of trade with the continent of 
Euope Was materially altered by the large 
quantities of produce frou North Amenea 
sent to the continent of Europe. The 
amount was remitted to Great Britain t 
pay the debts owing for British manufae- 
tures sent to North America, The reader 
who may be desivous to examine this yib- 
ject more fully, ave referred to the 
aminations before the Louse of Commons 
as detailed ‘n the critique on Brougham’s 
speech in our 9th and 10th numbers. 
This apparent concession dyes not weaken 
the force of the arguments drawn from tt 
effect of the depreciation of bank notes” 
the state of exchange, It onty ads a0 
other cause. Both arise from thé disturbed 
state of our financial arrangements, 
the disorganizing system of counmerc 
warfare, in whigh we are unwisely 
goged. Com, Reroate® 
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deficiency in the value of gold, as 
money, comparatively with bullion, ts 
countervailed at home by a discount, 
and on the continent by a higher 
value, bearing a relative proportion 
with the state of exchange,” that ts, 
influenced by the fluctuations of the 
iatter; 1 cannot see how this is to 
square with the preceding observation ; 
ubich is the cause, whence this in- 
teresting and powerful momentum is 
to betraced? is it the high price of 
guineas, OF high rate of exchange > 
in one we have the depreciation of 
our paper, and consequent increased 
rice and scarcity of guineas causing 
the high rate of exchange, and again 
we fd the high and unfavourable 
exchange regulating the demand for 
guineas and consequently their relative 
value; thus, Proteus-like, do you 
elude the very grasp, and thus do we 
fndsophistry the only stay of theory 
when opposed to the unerring aim of 
practice and experience. * 

in your reply to my quere res- 
pecting the use of coins, you tell me, 
“the geat superiority of guineas over 
bank notes, is, that in every part of 
the commercial world they still retain 
their value,” that is, that in the event 
of our inability to pay for our im- 
ports by a proportionate value of ex- 
ports, a remittance of puineas is a 
convenient and adviseable imeans of 
making up the deficit, as from their 
intrinsic Value they will be received 
every where ; now sir, | have ever con- 
sidered this universal reception which 
hey meet out of their native 
country as avery great disadvantage, 
and the principal objection against 
using the metals, or any thing zn- 
trnsicuily valuable as a medium .to 
expedite and simplify the intricacies 
of barter, in as much as their ab- 
“iraction deranges the economy of 
ternal tratlic, and compels the al- 
ternative of seeking a substitute in 
paper money, to avoid the © ruinous 
evil of a suppressed circulation, for 
—=——-- & 


*Onwhich side the sophistry and ob- 


Pe lie, Whether with the writer or 
r commercial reporter is submitted to 


“€ cool judgment vader 
knowledg> gment of the reader. 


i} Write; 


I ac- 

myselt unable to comprehend 

$ Meaning in this sentence, 
Com. Revoarer, 
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it was only in aid of this internal 
and as it were domesticaccommodation, 
that every nation in conformity with 
its own customs and modes of reckon- 
ing, has divided and svbdivided the 
precious metals, graduating the seale 
with others which are more ecasiiv 
procured, vor of less value from thet 
greater abundance, to the end that, 
us a representation of property, they 
may be beiter adapted to the various 
purposes of their creation; in coi 
formity with this also, has each govern- 
ment stamped its own coins with the 
national seal, to discourage, if not 
prevent, this alienation or as it inay 
be termed expatriation, for 1 look 
upon coins as the legitimate offspring 
ot the (rade of their respective countries, 
andlike many of the natives of our own 
island, when they pass into the ser- 
vice of foreigners, justly lose their 
original character, aud suffer the ine 
dignity of beimg sold and naturalized. 

further in reply to the same ques- 
tion, your reference to our generals and 
soldiers in Spain, Portugal and Holland, 
isan appeal to the feeliags, which in am 
investigation of mere political ex- 
pediency, is inadmissible ; it is throw ing. 
a false light on the subject) which 
must conceal its true bearings, it is 
robing a deformed outline in alluring 
drapery, and can only be productive 
of a popular and illusive ebullition, 
which cannot add strength to your 
reasoning, creates wrong impressions, 
and isunworthy that sobriety of dty- 
cussion which | trust will ever character- 
ize your political investigations ; that 
part of your reply | therefore discard 
us incoupatible with the close reason- 
ing, which alone can bring the question 
to an issue.* 

If my illustrations, or, as you please 
to term them, ‘ flashes,” afford no 
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* The commercial! Reporter bad no in- 
tention to lead away from the discussion 
infoextrancous inatter by mentioning the 
inability of paper currency tu answer the 
purposes of our expeditions, He stated 
a matter of fact connected with the sube 
ject, that gold or silver would onty 
answer such purposes, Government know 
so, and act accordingly, aud stil farther 
diain us of our specie, though they punish 
the merchant for exporting guineas te 
answer the purposes of his trade. 

Com. Repoater. 
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steady light to guide us through the 
cioom, you will pardon me if i view 
the conclusions you have diawn, as 
the illuminations cf a self-created 
labyrinth in which the traveller 1s 
certain of losing his way, and which me- 
teor like, but increase our sensibility of 
this imaginary gloom; they are what 
Milton finely calis, the ‘* palpable ob- 
scure,” darkening even darkness’ self. 

1 asked if the -lmost total silence 
upon the subject of depreciation among 
commercial men was proof of an in- 
ereased interest on this head, and you 
have referred me to the recent articles 
in the Morning Chronicle, the Times 
and Cobbett’s Register; but sir, we 
gre not to receive the iterested, 
ignorant and ephemeral effusions of 
newspaper advocates as a sober appeal 
from the thinking part of the com- 
munity,* no more than the uproar of 
a mob, for the dignified and impstruct 
ive expression of diapprobation ; a 
short survey however of those im- 
tnaculate sources of information and 
public sentinent, will best establish 
their merit. 

One of the ablest writers of the 
Morning Chronicle says—-* the penalties 
of the law have degraded the few 
guineas in circulation to the value 
of bank notes,” adinitting clearly that 
bank potes are set at their primitive 
walue, but bave inhumanly dragged 
down the guineas to ther level, like 
w vicious character, unable to reach 
the eminence of the virtuous, with- 
out a chance of equality, save inthe 
humiliation of worth and merit; here 
you see we have degraded guineas 
to keep your degraded notes in 
countenance, and this sir is by a 
disciple of ‘ depreciation.”’--Again— 

# Here avain the discussion is left to 
the reader on th former arguments, 
without adducing any fresh evidence. 
As to the arguments of the writers in 
the English papers it is not necesary 
t» enter ito their defence. They are 
prea properly parties in this controversy, 
But it may be asked, why a writer in 
a magarine should assume so fancied 
a superiority over what he cafls “* the 
interested, igaorant aud ephemeral ef- 
fusions of newspaper advocates >” Such 
an assumption cneroaches on the rights 
a equality in free discussions. 

Com. Reporter. 


“our currency is already superfluoy, 
and it is worse than useless to retain 
the guineas here ; but, diminish the 
currency, by calling in the exces o 
bank notes, and an importation oj 
go'd would be immediately produced, 
with aconsequent favourable exchange” 
‘Thus are we told, it is wore 
useless to retain the guineas here, by 
the same writer who recommends 3 
plan for their importation; but thi 
tellow’s memory was uot sufficient] 
retentive to carry him to the clog 
of his own period. I believe sirther 
is NO neces-ity to say more than be 
has himself, im justification of bi 
claims to the first class of block. 
head..* 

Another of the chronicle authorities 
says, ‘bank notes in their fall have 
carried down guinéas along with them, 
aud which has been produced by the 
law making it telony to melt guineas, 
that no one would dare make te 
disiinct prices, because it would de- 
monstrate an intention of committing 
felony, that he would instantly love 
his character, and probably be ruined.” 
Now sir if you haveany. faith, in the 
gentleman’s solution, | think it would 
be an act of humanity to give it pub 
licity onthe change of Belfast, but you 
whohave so ably, though unsuccesstully 
advocated the siinplitying of the cut. 
rency, because,“ the ablest computer"(| 
would not say felon)* can sell bis guiness 
best,” need not be told of the ignorance 
and stupidity of such arguments— 
Here also we have law itself, the 
source of disorder, but a volume 
not suflice to note such accumulat 
absurdities. —W hy sir, Cobbett himself, 
that_arch inquisitor of bank delinquency 
says, ‘‘he sees nothing alarming ™ 
the discount upon bank notes in & 
change for guineas ; that the philosopher 
(not merchant) who writes 
Morning chronicle has suggested 4 
remedy, and what does the 
think it is, why, nothing short of 
compelling the bank to confine" 
issues toa certain reduced amouat™ 
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* Calling names proves nothing ™@* 
fair aiscussion. A good catse does 





lose by maintaining good ages 
Sound arguments are more at 
than harsh words, Com, Rare’ 
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Thus ridiculing the cause you advocate, 
and breaking the very main stay ol 
your position . . 
| by no meahs however approve 
of Cobbett’s reasoning QI such dashes 
merit such a name) wheh | think 
"pon this suuject is 2 mass of folly 
and indIsSCrUMMAUON | he says, “to a 
certain point the guinea will sink 
wih we paper, but, will go no 
think this ts  imdeed 
to a very point, yes, 
world will ex.st 
dissolution, 


pefspee Mty 
wise-acre, and this 
to the very moment of 
but—no lover, again, he says, 
“when the (rade of guineas is well 
established,” (thatis, when felony be- 
comes ai open profession) “they will 
fock bach again into this kingdom,’ 
I think sir the merchants of Beltast 
may nove look for the second coming.” 

ihe very tite of the investigation 
in Cobbett’s register (Jacobin guincas ) 
is sufliciently indicative of a political 
awd not commercial inducement having 
al present agitated the subject. 

And now Sir, allow me to ask ; 
sricusly to ask ; are those the writers, 
whose charges you think the bank 
directors should sit down to answer? 
are the lucubrations of such anonymous 
declaimers, to be regarded, as the 
sxutiments of the respectable and mer- 
cantiie part of the community, won 
lai aurilio, nec defensoribus islis 
lempus eget. | protess however a 
higher opinion of you, than to sup- 
pose you think wih those writers, 
but you should have known the 
authorities before vou made the re- 
ference. 3 

fo proceed with your analysis, 
You say the evils of the bank note 
‘ystem are all solvable into the .et- 





ee 


* Cobbett has since taken other grounds 
ta this subject. But it is not necessary, 
to enter into an examination of ahe 
Fritersin the Morning Chronicle. The 
Reporter did not refer to them as au- 
thorities, but merely to show in answer 
@ an objection of C, W's, that 
the subject did occupy public at- 
'eation. It would needlessly prolong 


the controversy toexamine the respective. 


Merits or demerits of these writers, 


“who have alvocated the different sides 


ef the question, Com. Rerorren. 
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fects of the restriction act which 
liberated the banks of England and 
lreland from paying their notes in 
specie,—the = resiriction act, which 
liberuted, have you no regard, sir, 
cither to sense or sound, as well might 
you tell ime, the moral and resirictive 
obligation which says ‘* thou — shalt 
not steal,” dberwes us from a pre- 
existing necessity for theft, or that 
the penal statutes of our municipal 
law, exempis the subject from an 
gmperative obligation to be vicious,* 
but sir in the words of my lord 
Litueton “1 desireno strenger proof 
that an apinion must be false, than 
to find many absurdities in it.” 

‘lo conclude, | do assert that under 
the existing charters, it is a down- 
right impossibility that the paper of 
the national banks can be represented, 
but 1 am not to be answered by doling 
vut a string of truisms. ‘That, guineas 
would not be exporied if there was 
not a motive—lhat, the exporting 
them proves their increased value.— 
That they will pass on the Continent 
when bank notes will not, and = such 
like; nosir, | am only to be re- 
futed, in your own words, by the 
‘omnipotence of truth,” “ et quod- 
dam dictamen rationis quo diriguntut 
humani actus.” lam Sir Yours, &c. 

CHarLes WILLIAMS, 

Colerain, December 9, 1809, 

To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE ladies are all very much in- 

terested in a paper which ap. 
peared in the Belfast Magazine, en- 
titled the Court of Juno,” you 
may theretore judge of our extreme 
disappointment in not seeing a con- 
tinustion of it in the last number of 
that culuable publication. After think- 
ing of innumerable plans to gain in- 
telligence of the ambassador to 
the “ Court of Juno,” I thougiit 
it would be better to write to you 
for intelligence, 

Imagination is always inclined to 

8 i es 

* The Ke porte: -ees no caus to retract 
what he tormeriy advanced on thie 
subject, nor does be think it necessary 
to repeat it again by way of having the 
last word, Com. RerozTas. 
D 
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magnify danger, and sometimes [ 
thought the ambassador had been 
Jost on his return from Juno; again 
1 feared Venus and her nymphs had 
detained him on his return; soime- 
times | feared that Morpheus had 
laid such violent hasds on him, that 
like the great Lord Chatham he had 
failed in fis embassy, or had got in- 
to a trance—and sometimes but 
why need | trouble you with con- 
jectures, when {i only wish to request 
you will be so gocd as to inform us 
what is become of him—as the answer 
he would receive from Juno would 
determine whether we were lamely 
to submit to be sold like cows, or 
other live stock, or assert our inde- 
endence. ‘This latter question has 
been much debated among the fair 
ser, (allow me sir to give ourselves 
this title, though some of us areany 
thing but fair) as some of us think 
we ought tobe timid, gentie creatures, 
who could nut walk across thestreet 
without assistance from the lords of 
the creation, and scream most Joud- 
ly if we saw a vee fly near us (now 
sir this doctrine might do for the 
oung ane beautiful, but what will 
ecome of us who are old. ugly, 
and. wrinkled—) and be as unable to 
encounter the storms of life as the 
ivy could resist the elements without 
the assistance of the oak,* or some 
other strong support—others think we 
ought to exert our energies, and think 
and act for ourselves, and do all in 
our power to make ourselves rational 
beings, fit to enjoy the conversation 
of the sensible and well informed, 
and act with becoming prudence our 
part on the great theatre of the world. 


Now Mr. Editor, as our female 
logic is none of the best, or 
strongest, | submit these opinions 


to you, hoping you can solve our 
doubts and difficulties on the subject 
of female genius and talents. | hope 
you will be so kind as to inform us 
very speedily of the fate of the am- 

sdor; | am_ willing to indulge 
hopes of his safety, as he had arrived 
at Minerva’s hnd-—ledoed if the last 
account had been from Veunus’s island, 
I should have been under some ap- 
prehensions for his safety, as Venus 
says she has no particular love for 
the Irish ladies, and she might have 
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endeavoured to give him an unfavoyp. 
able impression of Us——but upon second 
thoughts, evenit Venus bad detained him, 
Minerva, would, after taking hig 
under her patronage, have exerted 
all her influence, to relieve him from 
Venus, as she did in days of yore, 
to rescue Telemachus from the fas. 
cinating charms of Calypso and ber 
Hyttipits. 

Now sir, as ignorance is thought 
by many lords of the Creation, to 
be a necessary app: nidage to the 
female sex, | shall not trouble yoy 
with apologies either for my writing, 
speling, or style (by the bye | 
have Jost my spectacles, and am not 
much used to writing of late) » 
soine glory in their ignorance, and 
why may uot | be like my neigibours? 
lf knowledge siould become necessary 
to future females, | shall endeavour 
to have my _ nieces better educated 
than | was myself, but alas! 1 can 
not undertake to make myself wiser, 
especially as I am rather too positive 
to change my opinion, and to confess 
the truth, when I do change my 
opinion, | do not liketo acknowledge 
it, but inspite of conviction postiealy 
maintain the wrong, like many who 
pretend to more wisdom than | do— 
if the ambassador had not finished 
his embassy to Juno, | would have 
requested to know her opinion of 
female education, but | would willing. 
ly hope she would not order us 
be such vixens, as she is herself; 3 
the tongue ought rather to be em. 
ployed as a defensive than an &- 
jensive weapon. Hoping you will 
excuse this trouble, «and begging if 
you are a friend to the female 
sex ‘you will put in this letter a few 
words in praise of the magazine, be 
fore you let any of the proprietors 
see my learned production, asl weil 
know that they like other literary 
gentlemen, are not always able to 
resist the powerful influence of female 
flattery when it is judiciously ad- 
ministered.—lf 1 accuse them of what 
they are not guilty, 1 will bear are 
primand. I am* so rejoiced to th 
that | will see myself in- print 
fore I die, which 1 hope will not be 
very sudden, that the cacoethes 
lendi (have I spelled that fine word 
right) has quite seized me, and { do 
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sot know how much T might scribble, 
if | wasnot atraid to trespass too much 
oo your patience. Sir, with the 
most profound respect to the Mag- 
srine company, 1 remain your humble 
servant. ‘LaABITHA SIMPLE. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





N obedience to Miss Tabitha’s 

command, her letter has been for- 
warded to Nemorensis, who sends 
the annexed reply. The powerlul 
aduration towards the close of her 
letier, caused an eager search to find 
acompliment fit for insertion, ac- 
cording to her desire, but none could 
be discovered equal to her approba- 
tion expressed in her own language, 
and therefore it remains unaltered.— 
The alteration in the words cacecthes 
scriblendi, from the usual expression, 
is too happy to have been a mistake, 
in fact the cacoethes is much often- 
er that of scriblendi than of scriben- 
di. It would be presumptuous to give 
opinions on the other delicate subjects 
on which she requires them, without 
more experience, but perhaps the 
lage *******, may be so obliging as 
to undertake the task, as he is a friend 
to the B.M.M. 

TO MISS TABITHA SIMPLE. 
MADAM, 

The isle of Venus is far remote : 
the residence of Minerva it is not 
my fate to visit so often as I could de. 
sire, and Morpheus, instead of detaining 
has been more desirous to dismiss 
me, than [ could wish, on many 
nights of late. The causes for the 
delay of the Court of Juno, had no 
telerence to these ci devant divinities, 
and were chiefly a fear of the for- 
mer part not having been agreeable, 
where it was most desired it should 
be so, and that the rest would, besides 
having the same fate, seem too tedious 
from the extent necessary to com- 
plete the design, being so much greater 
than was first imagined ; some pri- 
vate occurrences also | must own, un- 
fitted my mind from attending to 
such subjects at the time. 

_U hope you will excuse my differ- 
mg in opinion with you, on the pe- 
Cullar sensibility of literary men to 
for this word you 
asert female approbation, the charge 
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will then be undeniable. What man- 
ly heart can be insensible to the good 
opinion of one or other of the fair 
sex? I know of none; and literary 
men can least of all be so, meeting 
as they do, in the course of their 
studies, such perpetual instances to 
remind them of the influence of the 
ladies; and for my part, of all the 
chapters of the bible, I believe that 
of ksdras most firmly, which so beau- 
tifully describes the power of women. 

I shall now conclude with hoping 
that my obedience to your wishes, 
in continuing Juno, may have the good 
fortune to please you better than be- 
fore. [I am madam your most devotéd 
servant, N EMORENSIS. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

——— 
THE COURT OF JUNO.,.,.A VISION. 
Continued from No. XVI. p.555. 


FTER the tables were cleared, 

coffee was served in, and the 
ladies having taken a few dishes, se- 
parated to pursue various exercises 
and amusements in the open air, for 
the remainder of the afternoon. Some 
rode out in carriages, of the kind be- 
fore mentioned, in various excursions 
to different parts of the island ; others 
accompanied them on horseback; @ 
third party furnished themselves with 
various fishing apparatus, and proceed- 
ed to a large lake, that extended 
from the extremity of an adjoining 
grove, to the residence of Diana, 
where anumber of elegantly formed 
boats, were ready to receive them ; 
which they managed with the greatest 
skill and dexterity; some skimming 
over the glassy expanse with extreme 
velocity, from the admirable construc- 
tion of the boats, and formation of 
the sails; and others, for the sake of 
more healthful exercise, contending 
with light oars in various courses; 
and when sufficiently tired, ‘amusing 
themselves with taking the finny prey, 
which the lake seemed to furnish in 
the greatest abundance. A third party 


-preferred the more gentle exercise 0 


walking, and divided for this purpose 
into several groups; some of whieh 
went to visit the favourite plants, 
which they cultivated in adjacent gar- 
dens others to seek new plants, 
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through the winding paths of the 
veighbouring woous; and others 
merely to contemplae the beauties 
of nature, from the lofty hills, whose 
bases sloped upwards gradually from 
the palace, till their tops rose high a- 
bove the plains, and commanded ex- 
tensive prospects over the variegated 
landscapes of the island, on the one 
side, and over the ever changing o- 
cean on the other, whose bosom per- 
petuaily ploughed by ships of all na- 
tions moving in every directien, and 
agitated by the winds, formed a beau- 
tiful contrast to the repose of the ter- 
restrial view. 

How gladly would I have accom- 
panied any of these parties, at any 
other season, but the fatigues of the 
past day rendering more exercise 

ainful, the amusement of contemp.at- 
Ing the party on the lake from one 
of the large windows of an aljoin- 
ing saloon, from which the most of 
it could be seen, seemed just then 

referable tq any Other. ‘lhe amia- 
le Serena did me the honour to 
participate with me in this more pla- 
cid occupation; but fearing that she 
remained behind from a_ polite at- 
tention to the charge she had receiv- 
ed, I offered to accompany ler to 
any of the parties she most preferred ; 
but she assured me that to remain 
ut home was no ways inconvenient 
or disagreeable,, as she had been on 
a long excursion that morning to a 
distant part of the island, and very 
seldom found arfy inclination for a 
second in the same day. She said 
that ali the ladies made it a rule to 
spend some part ef the day in ex- 
ercise in the open air, to which they 
rincipally owed that frm heclth which 
P might observe to bloom forth on al- 
most every countenance, and that the 
rest was devoted tothe pursuit of various 
studies or arts; but that instead of 
being all out at once, they found it 
more convenient for some to make 
their excursions in the morning and 
others in the evening, and that for 
her part she found the morning par- 
ties better suited to her other occu- 
pations, She then favoured me with 
accounts of the lake, the habitation 
of Diana, of which we could just 
discern some faint traces at a great 
distance, and ef various other places, 
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which we beheld from the windy 
interspersed with observations Which 
showed her good sense, the soundes 
of her judgment, and the goodnes 
of her heart. After some time speut 
in this manner, she proposed that 
we should visit the libiary and gud 
other parts of the building as t shoul 
prefer, as soon as | had suflicientty 
amused myself with the scene on the 
lake, in order to occupy the interval 
till the return of her companions— 
I assured’ her L was ready to accom 
pany her that instant, and lef ¢ 
enuirely to her, what we should fire 
Visit, only requesting that the greales 
part of the tine, might Le devoied 
to the library ; then said she, to re 
mined you of the strict union of the 
animal part of man, to his immortal 
mind, trom the imaginary separation 
of which in this life such strange e& 
rors have arisen in human systems, false- 
ly denominated philosophical; ya 
shall see our kitchens, and our illu 
minating apparatus first,” which wil 
not require much time, and we wil 
then proceed to the library without 
delay, and thus you will be able to 
contemplate almost at once, our re 
positories for corporeal and mental 
food. She then obligingly pointed 
out the way, and after proceecing through 
several spacious apartments, we atti 
ed at a staircase which seemed 
have something uncommon in is 
construction; but as it was covered 
with a beautiful carpet, | could nt 
pares how it was formed, tll we 
iad passed the first flight, when | 
found it was made entirely of cs 
iron, shaped in the lightest and mat 
elegant form, with suitable balustes 
of the finest scroll work. Serenaob 
serving me examining the stairs, 
formed they were made in this me 
her to prevent accidegts by fire, aid 
that all the floors of the apartment 
were supported by iron rafters, fer 
the same reason, and were in 
respects so secured that no fire could 
penetrate from one chamber to * 
nother, Along all the passages 
the sides of the staircase were [om 
ed niches at regular intervals, im whic? 
were placed statues of the most &© 
quisite forms; some allegorical, # 
presenting the various virtues, 
cemmendable passions ; ole 
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resenting these of both sexes who 
had most excelled in them, or who 
wereeminent in any science or art, 
or who had produced any useful in- 
sention, or unproved any before in- 
vented; between those niches, as well 
as on the walls of most of the apart- 
ments, were arranged a variety of 
beautiful paintings, finished with the fin- 
est taste and skill, in the colouring, 
drawing, design, and management of 
the subject. Some of them repre- 
sented those brilliant actions which 
history has handed down to us, 
wherein the mind of man seems to 
hve risen above its level, and to 
have participated in the divine na- 
ture: others presented to view, scenes 
in various parts of the world, remark- 
able either for curious exhibitions of 
nature or of art ; a third sort equally 
entertaining, though less sublime, mi- 
nutely described the processes of nu- 
merous arts and manufactures, wherein 
the figures were drawn with so much 
life and grace, as to be no less ad- 
mirable for the art with which the 
were executed, than for that which 
they represented, Serena explained 
the most remarkable of these paint- 
ings, as we proceeded, but as it would 
e weeks to examine them all as mi- 
nutely as they deserved, | was forced 
to be satisfied with a very hasty view. 
At the bottoin of the stairs, we 
proceeded into a large apartment, 
Which from the notions 1 had formed 
of kitchens in general, 1 supposed 
would be at least partly like some 
of the best of them; but how great 
was my surprize at entering, to find 
it as elegantly finished and construct- 
ed, as any apartment in the palace. 
Several pairs of large folding doors 
appeared in different partsof the walls; 
on opening these, in some of the 
recesses behind them were constructed 
sand baths, of the same kind as those 
used for chemical purposes ; in others 
were only shelves with steam pipes 
running behind them, with various 
branches extending downwards; and 
in others were seen the external part 
of ovens of various sorts and $1Zes, 
adapted to the different processes of 
ing or roasting, On the sand 
baths, and in the steam apparatus, 
only glass or china vessels were used ; 
“ad all odours or superfluous vapours, 
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were carried off by appropriate fun- 
nels. Heat was supplied for the dif. 
ferent processes by the combustion 
of gases conveyed through pipes 
from external reservoirs, as was also 
the steam; both of which were pro- 
duced by one fire, in an adjoining 
chamber; where was erected an ex- 
tensive steam and gas apparatus, which 
besides supplying the kitchen, could 
be conveyed to every part of the 
building by tubes concealed in the 
substance of the walls; so as to af- 
ford an equable warmth by the one 
in the colder part of the year, and 
an abundant supply of brilliant light, 
by the combustion of the other, 
whenever wanted. The gas was pu- 
rified, chiefly by passing it several 
times through water, so as to be 
entirely deprived of all disagreeable 
smell, and was sometimes rendered 
aromatic by the introduction of per- 
fumes into the gus-holders. 

After a short explanation by Serena 
of the parts of the apparatus that 
were least obvious to view, we pass- 
ed across an open court, and ascended 
a flight of finely formed stone stairs, 
which led to the library. ‘This was 
an apartment of prodigious length, 
lighted by extensive windows at both 
sides, between which partitions pro- 
jected outwards, so as to form as 
many deep recesses as there were 
windows, in each of which the books 
were arranged on shelves in regular 
order, according to their subjects and 
dates, so that by the assistance of a 
well contrived catalogue, each vo- 
lume could be found without delay. 
‘The fronts of the recesses, and the 
rest of the inside of this library were 
adorned with architectural decorations 
to correspond with the external ap- 
pearance of the building, and the 
whele presented a beautiful view, in 
which utility and elegance were ad. 
mirably united, 

Serena having mentioned that great 
numbers ‘of volumes had been saved 
from the wreck of the tamous Alex- 
andrian library, and placed in this, [ 
expressed much eagerness to see them, 
but observing her face on the point 
of laughter, | found i must lower 
my expectations. She then kindly 
liformed me that much trouble had 
begn taken in examining them, and 
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that very few had been found of any 
use, that they mostly consisted of theo- 


ries spun from the fertile brains of 


the Greek philosophers, which a few 
facts since known, showed to be ab- 
surd; of commentaries on these the- 
ories; and of explanations of the 
commentaries: that the books of his- 
tory among them were in general so 
blended with fable, as to make the 
discovery of truth in them, nearly 
impossible ; that however there were 
some few exceptions, which she would 
show me; aad that she could not 
help smiling at a mistake on my part, 
which she had often before witnessed 
in others, and had been informed 
frequently occurred before she came 
to the island. She pointed out to 
ime as chiefly worthy of notice, a 
history of the ancient empire of Iran 
from whence had emanated, the pow- 
erful governments of Egypt, China, 
Indostan, and of the Assyrian empire, 
m nearly the same manner con- 
jectured by Sir William Jones, as 
she informed me; and of which the 
ancient Sanscrit language, originally 
spoken at its court, and the inscrip- 
tions on some antiquated monuments 
in the uninhabited parts of modern 
Persia, were the only memorials that 
remained. The work was in the Greek 
language accompanied by an expla- 
nation in Latin, and seemed to be a 
transiation from some more ancient 
language. After I had sufficiently ex- 
amined this curious book; she showed 
ine a compleat collection of Livy’s 
works including all the books, which 
are wanting in our editions. She then 
led me to a curious collection of all 
the works of Hero Alexandrinus, few 
of which are known to our literati, 
containigg drawings of numerous en- 
gines, and fabrications of antiquity, 
among which I chiefly remarked sec- 
tions and plans of the Roman and 
Grecian galleys, which showed how 
very absurd most of the explanations 
were of the names ériremes, biremes, 
ovioremes, &c. by which they were 
known. Last of all she reserved as 
the greatest curiosity, the whole of 
the works of Archimedes, and the 
drafts, made by his own hands of 
the gumerous machines, by which he 
bad defended Syracuse so long against 
wae of the greatest generals of his time. 


| t passed some most  delightij 
lours im examining those venerabp 
monuments of genius, with Serena, 
and in hearing her senstble remarks 
on them. ‘The time stole away jy. 
sensibiy in ber enchanting compan 
and the sun had already touched th 
horizon, before his descent was per. 
ceived. It was not however till tip 
light diminished too much to yiey 
the books with any facility, that | 
could prevail on myself to lay them 
aside. Just then we heard the noise 
of the carriages of the ladies returp, 
ing from their excursion, and Serep, 
brought me by another passage into 
the last apartment in which they had as 
sembled, in orderto meet them. 1 
soon afterwards entered in several g. 
parate groups, with their countenances 
animated by the glow of healthful 
exercise, and in high spirits from the 
amusement it afforded: several went 
up to Serena to show her the fine 
fish they had caught, and others exe 
hibited various curious «plants and 
flowers, which they had gathered in 
their walks. ‘They continued discour. 
sing on the various classes to which 
these belonged; till Serena ex 
ing a wish for lights, one of the 
young ladies went to a nitch at one 
end of the room, in which stood a 
small statue of Hymen with his torch 
pointed outwards. She held a little 
wax taper before the torch, and tum 
ed a winch in the pedestal, and im 
mediately a blaze darted from the 
torch to the taper. 1 thought this 
but a scanty light for such a large 
apartment ; but { soon found I had 
mistaken the first step in the bust 
ness for the whole; for the you 
lady passing across the room, 
the taper, set fire to some filaments 
of flax which descended from the 
ceiling, and instantly the flame fan 
along a slight band of the same mm 
terial, which 1 had not before 
wound along the extremities of @ num- 
ber of elegant branches appe 

the ceiling ; and at the same m 

a brilliant light, splendidly illuminated 
the chamber, from the combustion 
a fine gas proceeding from the ends 
of the branches ; which was caused 
to flow into them by turning 4 

the handle of which was at oue side 
of the pedestal of the little stalt® 
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the light “as clear, steady, and mild, 
und its being overhead, prevented its 
jrifliancy from offending the eyes.— 
The quickness, and elegant manage- 
ment by which the whole was lighted, 
had a very fine elect. 

‘Their evening repast was now 
gyread for the ladies, and different 
tables were prepared to suit their 
different inclinations ; one was furnished 
with tea, coffee, chocolate and a 
variety of fine cakes, and the equi- 
page fit for serving them: and on 
another were laid several dishes of 
yildfowl and other game, which had 
been sent ia by the nymphs of Diana, 
a variety of fine shell fish from the 
coasts of the island, a few dishes of 
the fish caught by the ladies, some 
very fine pastry and rich cream, and 
4 profusion of exquisite fruit, some 
chove wines were also placed on the 
able, but of these the ladies partook 
with the greatest moderation, and for 
the most part mingled with a large 
portion of water, nerely asa wholesome 
beverage. 

Serena presided at the tea table, 
and the other ladies entertained us 
with an interesting account of the 
various little adventures that had oc- 
cured in the several amusing ex- 
eties in which they had been en- 
gaged. 

After a short time spent at the 
alles, the whole was removed, 
wc the jadies seated in a circle, 
amused themselves with various little 
works of embroidery, netting, »r use- 
ul neeclework, while they listened 
“teptively to the recitation of a poem 
composed by Serena on the progress 
of Reason, Science and the Arts, and 
al the various states of society caused 
by their extension. 

While Serena recited this poem her 
“ountenance was highly animated by 
“e enthusiasm with which the subject 
‘ped her,and she looked, all she 
it. ‘The measure of the poetry was 
perfectly correct, the language elegant, 
pate happily assorted, and the 
} eg delivered with a harmony 
PA ing and a gracefulness of action 
“at is undescribable. It would not 
co to give but a slight sketch 
* tas admirable production, but even 
a may be acceptable. 

She first described the state of man- 
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kind before science had illuminated 
their minds, or the arts bestowed on 
them any of the numerous Comforts, 
which even the lowest classes of civi- 
lized society enjoy (such as we now 
find them on the coasts of New Holland 
and the Southern extremity of America, 
and such as the ancient poets have 
all represented them) without houses, 
without cloaths, without foresight, 
gathering scanty meals from the casual 
productions of the woods or the 
shores, and perishing by famine at 
every unusual deficiency of them; 
sheltering under rocks, and tn excavations 
made in banks by their nails and 
fingers alone; and imagining angry 
divinities raging in the storm, the 
conflagration, and the flood, darting 
terrific lightning, and rolling deafening 
thunder, to astonish and destroy 
them. 

She touched slightly on the still 
more dreadful state that occasionaliv 
occurred, when man overcome by 
unpitying hunger, hunted bis fellow 
man as a prey and feasted on his 
flesh ; a state almost incredible, was 
it not but too well attested by those 
Curopean crews, whose mangled com- 
panions have fallen in this manner, 
on the shores of New Zealand; and, 
did we not witness the promptitude 
with which man, in even his mest 
civilized state starts forth to embrue 
his hands in the blood of his fellow 
creatures, for the most trivial interests, 
or for imaginary injuries; the eager- 
ness with which the cold blooded 
villain in private life, twists the laws, 
and exerts his diabolical cunning to 
deprive his neighbour cf his means 
of subsistence, to add’ perhaps to a 
mas3 of wealth before too great, and 
leaves him to perish without remorse, 
and the alacrity with which the still 
bolder imiscreant, by unfeeling spe- 
culations of avarice on the necessaries 
of life, dooms thousands to perish by 
excruciating famine in countries Jess 
favoured by justice than ours. 

She next described the ha 
change made by tiie introduction of 
the primary arts, when men learned 
to protect themselves from the ele- 
ments by cottages, and tents, to 
cloath themselves with skins, and to 
support themselves by the produce 
of tacir flocks and herds, 
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She afterwards related the improve- 
ments made by the invention of agri- 
culture by winch the same country 
admitted of a population encreased 
a thousand fold; aad its imhabiiants 
were enabled to live in those large 
collected masses, in which the human 
mtelleci arrives to its greatest perfection, 

She then recounted = the happy 
period when Minerva descended to 
give to man the sciences, and the more 
sublime arts, by which his comiorts 
are so greatly extended, and his un- 
dersianding so much exaited. She 
traced the effect of each art and 
science, on mind and manners as they 
were introduced, with precision and 
judgment ; and dwelt on the wonder- 
ful wtluence of the whole combination 
at present, when man makes all the 
elements his servanis, compels the 
waters, and the winds to work for 
him, and to transport him to the 
most distant regions, and the de- 
vonring flame to modify all substances 
to his use, and to put in motion the 
most ponderous engines, and even 
makes the ate bear him aloft on its 
soit substance above tie flight of the 
eagle. 

She represented ignorance, super- 
stition, avarice, and ambition, as a 
crew of internal spirits, leagued against 
the happiness of maar, opposed to 
Minerva, aud contending by every 
artiice to check the progress of 
science and the improvements of art, 
and the extension of truth ; raising 
persecutions against those who devoted 
their lives to those studics for the 
good of mankind, and where perse- 
cution could not extend, blackening 
their characters, and rendering their 
lives miserable, by every misrepre- 
sentation which falsehood could sug- 
gest; sometimes openly impelling the 
mnfatuated multitude against these 
their best friends, and sometimes di- 
rection against them the secret ma- 
chinations of concealed malice. At 
other times assuming the mask of an 
austere religion, and a rigidly partial 
morality, raising an outcry agatist 
some frailty inseparable trom bu- 
manity, or the neglect of some trivial 
ceremonious ordinances, that their own 
internal vices might the better es- 
cape detection, wile the public gaze 
was stupidly turned on the assigued 


objects, and under this hyp 
cover privately patronizing glut, 
fraud, rapine, injustice, treachery, and 
the very follies and vices they cog, 
demned in public; EXCiting heaves 
and earth to oppose the progress of 
truth, to eS its votaries, and to 
compel mankind to judge all things, 
by tne distorted, and erroneous stand. 
ards which they set up in its place 
aid which would best serve their oy 
vile interests. 

She drew a melancholy picture of 
the many exalted characters, wh 
had suffered by the malice of thee 
fiends, for their love of science andof 
truth, from the earlies: ages to the 
present time ; beginning with Orpheus, 
torn to pieces by a savage muititude 
for striving to instruct them in the 
rudiments of science anid the arts; 
proceeding through many similar in. 
stances, to show us Galileo pining in 
the prisons of the inquisition, and 
forced to deny the testusnony of his 
senses to obtain his liberty: and 
lastly in our own times, exhibiting 
Priestley compelled to fly to the ex 
tremity of the earth from his ungrate- 
ful country, by a storm of unmerited 
calumny and persecution ; and Lavoisier 
falling beneath the bloody axe of 
the worst of these vile tiend’s votaries, 
those monsters who have so much de 
graded human nature. 

She then traced the injuries done 
to truth, and science, and the hap 
piness of mankind, by the errors of 
zeal in their cause without knowledge: 
but over the few worthy, though mistaken 
characters who had erred in this wey, 
she drew the veil of compassion, a 
sighed for the imperfection of bv 
manity. ; 

She concluded with the representation 
of the happy state the world might 
be in, from the farther advancement 
of truth, science and art, show 
by them disease, famine, and huwmaa 
misery might be nearly extr 
and even the infernal scourge of 


banished for ever, in the tinal over 


throw ofignorance, avarice, aa ta 
andambitlon. But while s hoped 
much progress might be made tow." 
this happy state, she doub + 
ever would arrive, or if it did 
could alone take place ata very 
period. 
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When she had finished, the other 
indies all arose and embraced her, 
jyvishing on her those encomiums she 
had so well merited 5 and declaring 
their happiness In having her for their 
companion, and their directress under 
their celestial mistress. When they 
had sufficiently expressed their delight 
ig this manne, Serena took her harp, 
and several of the ladies ac companied 
her on various Other instruments, in 
aconcert of ove of the most exquisitely 


harmonious pieces of music [had 
ever heard. When this was ended 
most of the ladies retired to their 


private apartments for the night, and 
Serena with a few others remaining, 
ofered to conduct me to that in- 
tended for me, observing that the 
various fatigues I had Jately suffered 

yired rest, and that much worth 
wing early for, remained to be seen 
othe island, 1 thankfully accepted 
her kind offer, and she and the ladies 
who renamed, ov the way to their 
own apartments, shortly after showed 
me one near the jibrary, wished me 
good rest, and informed me | would 
ind thea in the moruing in the 
chamber trom which we last parted, 

| found the bed and the whole 
fumiture of this room, elegant, com- 
modious, and of admirable contrivance, 
aad immediately lay down, and soon 
fell asleep amidst the most pleasing 
contemplations of the various ex- 
cellencies of the admirable Serena, 
which made more impression on my 
wind than all the extraordinary scenes 
| had witnessed. 

| wakened early next morning 
more reireshed by sleep, from tie 
exhilerating nature of the air of the 
land, than ever | had been before, 
Prepared myself for gomg to the 
adie, and soow joined them in the 
loon. A few of them were sitting 
#atable on which breakiast was 
prepared, at the upper end of which 
wt the lovely Serena ina riding dress, 
whch showed her admirable torm to 
‘Me greatest advantage. ‘Lhe rest of 
te ladies had gone ahout the usual 
‘ecupations of tne day. 

Serena told me that she intended 
0 show me first that day the chemical 
“*peratus, which for reasons, which 
*#ld be obvious when we arrived 
* i, was situated at the foot of dhe 
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mountain, a few miles distant, and 


that on our return we might visit 
the resilence of Diana. | returued 
my best acknowldgments for the 


trouble she took on my a¢count, and 
shortly afier we had done breakfast, 
we proceeded to the gate of the 
pulace, whete two beauttul horses, 
of great spirit and docility, were 
ready equipped waiting for us. | as- 
sisted the lovely Serena to mount her 
horse, which she effected with much 
gracefulness, and we immediately 
rode off at a brisk pace. 

The road lay through a country 
presenting various beauuful views, 
froin the several combinations of the 
woods, the fruitful fields, and the 
lake seen from different points; but 
an entertainment vastly superior to 
what they would yield, was afforded 
by the conversation of my fair come 

anion. In the course of which she 
informed ime, that Miverva had laid 
the cause of the Irish ladies betore 
Juno, who had expressed great dis« 
pleasure at the conduct of Jupiter, 
and had resolved to go herseif to 
see justice done to my amiable 
countrywomen, and to bring her spouse 
to a due sense of the impropriety of 
his conduct; tiat Minerva and Diana 
were to consult tarther with her that 
day about the business, and that one 
of them, if not both, would accompany 
her; and that whea the time ot de- 
parture was fixed | should be ade 
mitted to an audience. 

We now approached the foot of the 
mountain, where some handsome butld- 
ings were erected, at no gieat dis- 
tance from the sea, a sinail tolet from 
which extended in that direction. The 
laboratory, and some works of more 
iinportance, were situated here; but 
Serena informed me we must go on 
to the top of tie mountain for reasons 
which she would aiterwards explain ; 
and accordingly afier a jong route 
through a winding road of gradual 
ascent we at leagih got withina sort 
distance of the summit, which «as 
then hid from view by a cloud, which 
seemed to hover over it in an ex- 
traordinary manner, 

Krom this place we had a fine 
view of the Grecian seas, andof the 
various five islands with which they 
were covered; witha distant, and fait 
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prospect of the Continent of Asia on 
one hand, and that of Europe on the 
other. 

After stopping here a few minutes 
we proceeded upwards and soon be- 
came surrounded with the thick 
vapours of the cloud, which contined 
our view to short bounds. We now 
approached the foot of a lefty and ex- 
tensive tower; the top of which seemed 
overshadowed by trees spreading out 
their branches in every direction. 

Serena told me that this tower con- 
tained at once the source of the de- 
fense of the island, and of most of 
their chemical operations, and bidding 
me remark well its beight, and the 
extensive spreading of the branches, 
at its top, said, as we were descend- 
ing she would explain its use and 
vast power. A_ sinall time sufticed 
for this examination: for baving rode 
round it, and perceiving that its only 
aperture had been built up with a 
solid wall, so that it could not be 
entered, and knowing that my curiosity 
respecting. it was so soon to be 
gratified, it appeared superfluous to 
ask any questions about it, or to 
spend more time in looking at it. 

We accordingly proceeded to des- 
cend, and then Serena spoke to me 
as follows. ‘ This tower, the source 
of so many extraordinary operations, 
is not as you suppos® Covered with 
trees; what seems to you trees, Js in 
reality composed of vast ramifications 
of copper, from which massy bars of 
the sume metal extend downwards 
under ground to the buildings atthe 
foot; these bars are cased with a com- 
position that excludes all moisture, 
and terminate in the manner” which 
you will soon perceive. [rom what 
1 have said, you will easily conceive 
how this fabre operates as a collector 
of electricity on a vast scale. The 
clouds are almost always in a dif- 
ferent state of electricity from the 
earth; the great elevation of — the 
tower places it ona level with them; 
and asthey approach, the ramifications 
of the copper bars, which all termi- 
nate in points of platina, attract the 
electricity from thein, and jt thence 
passes downwards in the greatest a- 
bundance to the works betow, where 
vast rescivoirs for it are prepared ; 
some on the principles of what you 
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call electrical batteries, and others e 
better constructions more lately diseoy. 
ered. ‘These batteries we can disc 
in any proportion we please, so as ty 
pass their fire round the island by the 
bars, which you might have observed 
inlaid in the rocks all round jt; ye 
can also manage it so, that a diy 
charge will take place, through ay 
living beings or other conducting seb. 
stances, which form a communicatiog 
between any two of them, or be. 
tween any one and the sea. Yo 
can hence conceive how the jsland 
is linpregnable by any armies how 
ever great, since to destioy a thor 
sand invaders at one shock, requir 
only an operation that a child may 
perform. <All the mariners in the 
neighbouring seas, dread the effects 
of this apparatus, which some of them 
have sufficiently experienced to com 
firm the opinion of its certainty, and 
they hence carefully avoid the island, 
The discoveries which have lately 
been made by European chemists, 
of the efficacy of electricity in chemical 
operations will give you some insight 
into. what is done here ; if you only 
conceive, that instead of the minute 
portions of matier, on which you 
have seen experiments performed, we 
operate on vast masses at once; and 
that our processes are extended to 
numerous operations, which your 
greatest chemists have not yet thought 
vf, though in this island they have 
been in use for ages. One farther 
etfect of the apparatus | have yetto 
state: which is, that by it we ca 
cause rain to descend in the wieiily 
of the mountain when we pleas 
by letting the electricity have afree 
discharge below into the earth 
sea, which occasions the clouds 
collect so fast, and draws their elec 
tricity off so quickly, that ther 
waters fall in copious rain; W 
on ordinary occasions only ¢t 
down the ‘copper branches on 
tower, and form a small streamat® 
foot.” 

Shortly afier this we entered tht 
buildings at the foot of the mounls™ 
where | viewed in detail all the 


ful operations of which Serena bad 


given a general description; but 


describe them even would re 
quire @ volume to itself, sball 
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fore only say, that by these extensive 
eectrical processes, the ores of all 
the metals were reduced to the me- 
willie state in large quantities, and 
the metals themseives combined so 
ss to torm alloys, which no common 

esses can etiect. Soda aad Potash 
were extracted from a variety of 
sones which contam them, and the 
metals of these alk alis were made to 
combine with others, so as to yield 
many useful substances, besides as 
sting in the reduction of common 
metallic ores. ‘Lhe metals of lime, silex 
aumine, and of the cther earths, 
were also produced in great abundance, 
andmany other curious operations were 
periormed which brevity compels ine 
to pass over, 

t could not forbear to inquire, 
whether any progress had been-made 
in the great objects of the ancient 
achemists: and if we might ever hope 
ty have the king ot metals in greater 
abundance, or perfection, or the art 
of prolonging life improved, 

Serena smiling archiy at my question 
replied thatthe king of metals might 
now be had in an inexhaustible a- 
bundance, and that they had lately 
ind means to much improve _ its 
quality. ‘That the art of prolonging 
ite had also been much improved; 
that she would give mea phial of a 
liquor, an exclusive use of which for 
drink, observing the directions on the 
paper which enclosed it, would much 
extend the usual span of human 
Ite; and she would also show me 
some of the improved metal, and if 
l could find any way of transporting 
t would give me as much of it in 
ts ordinarysstate, as | chose totake ; 
with these words she entered a large 
aparment, where several ladies were 
twployed in conducting various chemi- 
tal processes ; and brought out to me 
{wO papers, one containing the meta’, 
al the other the phial. - 1 unfolded 
that containing the metal first, and 
fund in it only a piece of very 
bngit iron of a somewhat whiter 
Colour than usual. ‘The other paper 


*weloped a phial of pure water, and 
os words written within it were : 
“mperance, cleanliness, exercise, air, 
*annth, foresight, calunness, prudence. 
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I imagined at first that Serena had 
only been jesting with my prejudices 
but a moment’s reflection showed me 
that she in reality had given me a 
useful lesson; for is not that metal 
which subdues and modities ail things 
on the earth, which is at once the 
most useful and most powerful, pro- 
perly speaking the king of metals? 
and on the other point, does not 
most of our diseases arise from 
neglect of a proper attention to the 
precepts surrounding the phial? and 
to the use of spirituous and ferment- 
ed liquors, in place of that most 
wholesome aod natural one contained 
within it? Instead then of joining 
in a laugh against myself, as | first 
intended, I thanked her sincerely tor 
the precepts she had so prettily con- 
veyed to me; and requested intorma- 
tion relative to the uncommor colour 
of the iron. She replied that it was 
the improved metal she had talked 
of, that it was iron deprived of its 
tendency to rust, which was chietly 
effected by combining it witb piatina, 
by the operation of their powerful 
apparatus, and that in this state it 
was in reality superior to all other 
metals. 

Having now examined the various 
wonderful processes going on at the 
Jaboratory as accurately as time would 
permit, Serena proposed we should 
return to the palace: and on our 
way there, we pursued a different 
road, which led to the farther end 
of the lake where the residence of 
Diana was situated, 

‘The grounds of this charming re- 
treat were ail laid out, in that happy 


taste, which seects the various na- 


tural beauties most appropriate to their 
outline, and disposes of them so as 
to produce the finest and most novel 
etlects, by that enchanting art, which 
first originated in China, and has 
since been carried to so much per- 
fection in kngland. Here umbrageous 
woods, cooling streams, resounding 
cascades in contrast with the still sur- 
face of the lake, verdant lawns in 
rich variety of sloping and level sur- 
faces, and oumerous wooded island:, 
some connected to the shore, and to 
each other by rustic bridges, and 
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others detached at a distance. The 
shores of tne lake, and round. the 
islands sometimes rougi: with precipi- 
tous rocks, and again advancing tar 
lito the water their verdant slopes, 
aliogether tormed one of the richest 
sceves of rural beauty [ had ever 
beheid. ‘lhe buildings which were 
mostiy situated on the islands, were 
constructed on the most improved 
species of Chinese arciiutecture, on 
platforms a little raped above the 
ground, but without any second sto- 
ries. “The pillars which supported the 
rools were covered win a damask 
work of gold foliage on a green ground 
high!y varnished, and the spaces be- 
tween the windows, which were very 
Juige, with folding sashes, were also 
finished in the same style; but were 
for the most part concealed either by 
flower? shrubs trained along lettice 
work 1 front; or by curious plants 
placed in moveable vases betore them; 
the turmiture was all extremely elegant 
in the design and rich in the mate- 
rials, but made nearly devoid of or- 
nameut., In several places fine tents 
were erected, which Diana trequently 
preferied for their coolness, and the 
facility of transportation to accommoe- 
date distant eacursions. 

Various enclosures here were Jaid 
out In extensive gardens, but so con- 
trived tha the walls Weré all conceal- 
ed, either by banks sloped up to 
them, or by other devices. In these 
all the plants that the earth affords 
were collected according to_ their 
classes; and tor such as required a 
temperature above that of the isiand, 
ainple hot-houses were erected on plans 
prepared by Minerva herseif. Diana 
was ut that tune gone to the palace 
of Juno, and most of her ‘iadies 
were either amuswg themselves with 
the chace, or looking alter the various 
sylvan animals which tuey reared ip 
distant parks.  Lhose who remain- 
ed were engaged in the cares which 
the nume.ous plants of the gardens 
Feguued, ‘There was a frankuess ia 


the manner of these ladies, that y» 
highly pleasing, and their countenaners 
glowed with all the charms ot ey, 
berant health; and their conversatigy 
respecting their plauts and animals wy 
extremely entertaining : but it wan. 
ed that rich variety, and that dep 
of observation which gave such de 
light in the discourses of — the lade 
otf Minerva. After visiting a park 
on the most elevated part of th 
grounds, where the newly arrived |lame 
were kept, and admiring these beaw. 
tiful, gentle, and highly usetul an. 


mals; we took leave of Diana’s \y 


dies, and set out again to the palace: 
on the way to which, Serena inform 
ed me that Diana spent most of ser 


‘time in botanical pursuits and studies 


at present, and in collecting and rea 
ing ailthe animals of an innocent and 
useful nature, which = she could 
hear of : that she did not hunt near so of- 
ten astormerly, and when she did, fre 
quently returned without killjg the an 
mals which she rau down,having dog 
trained to take thein alive, whenever 
she pleased. ‘That though the ladie 
of Minerva never joined her wympl 
in the chace, they spent much oftheir 
time in company with them in ther 
other pursuits, and most of ther 
leisure hours were passed in the de 
lizhttul grounds we bad just visited. 

We now reached the palace, and 
on our arrival, Serena told me that 
she must give some directions about 
the works tnen going forward, but 
that she would soon join me aguil 
to show me the other matters whic 
deserved most notice, ot those 1 had 
not yet seen, and that in the meas 
time } might aniuse myself, either 
viewing the occupations of the lade 
ju the hall of the arts, or in mahing 
farther researches in the library. | 
prefeyred the latter, wishing lor ai op 
portubity to submit to retiection, ae 
imprint on my memory, the variee 
remarkable matters 1 had seen tha 
day. N EMORESSS 

To be Continued. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, 


,cCOUNT OF WILLIAM COWPER, THE 
POET, EXTRACTED FROM HIS LIFE, 
by WILLIAM BAYLEY; INTERSPERSED 
WITH ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS, 


# Poets themselves mast fall like those 
they sung, 

Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the 
tuneful tongue.’’ 


ILLIAM COWPER, was born 

at Berkhamstead, in England, 

on the 26th of November 1731, and 
had the misfortune to Jose his mo- 
ther when he was only six years of 
age. To have lost a parent, of a cha- 
racter SO Virluctis and endearing, at 
an early period of his childhood, Was 
the prune misfortune of Cowper, 
and what contributed perhaps in the 
highest degree to the dark colouring 
ot his subsequent life. ‘he infancy 
of Cowper was delicate in no com- 
mon degree, and his constitution dis- 
covered at a very early period that 
morbid tendency to diflidence, to 
melancholy, and despair, which dark- 
eved as he advanced in years, into 
periodical tits of the most deplorable 
depression. Such were the talents, 
the virtues, and the misfortunes of 
this wonderful person, that it is hard- 
ly possible tor Biography, extensive 
as her province is, to speak of a more 
jnteresting individual. 
Un first quitting the house of his 
parents, he was sent to school in Hert- 
fordshire, under the care of Dr. Pit- 
man, and it is probable he was re- 
moved from it in consequence of an 
ocular complaint. He seems to have 
been in some danger of resembling 
Milton in the misfortune of biind:.ess, 
a he resembled him, more happily 
inthe fervency of a devout and poetic 
spirit. ‘The little Cowper was seut 
toschool in the year of his mother's 
death, and how “ill suited the scene 
Was to his peculiar character, must 
be evident to all, who have heard 
him deseribe his sensations in that 
Season of life, which is often very 
erroneously extolled as the happiest 
og of human existence He has 
en frequentiy heard to lament the 
Persecution that he sustained in his 


thidish years, from the cruelty of 
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lis school-fellows, in the two scenes 
of his education. His own forcible 
expression, represented him at West- 
Minster, as not daring to raise his 
eye above the shoe buckles of the 
elder boys, who were too apt to ty- 
rannize over his gentle spirit. The 
acuteness of |is feelings in his child- 
hood, rendered those important years 
(which might have produced under 
tender cuitivation, a series of lively 
enjoyments) miserable years of increas- 
ing timidity and depression. Yet te 
this perhaps the world is indebted for 
the pathetic and moral eloquence of 
those forcible admonitions to parents, 
which give interest and beavty to his 
udmirable poem on public schools, 
Poets may be said to realize, in some 
measure, the poetical idea of the nigit- 
ingale’s singing with a thorn at her 
breast, as their most exquisite songs 
have often originated in the acyteness 
of their personal sufferings. Had 
the constitutional shyness and timidity 
of Cowper, been gradually dispeiled 
by the rare advantage of a private 
education, his early years would cer- 
tamiy have been happier; but mea 
who are partial to public schools, will 
probably doubt, if any system of pri- 
vate tuition could have proved more 
favourable to the future display of 
bis genius, than such an education 
as he received at Westminster, where 
he undoubtedly acquired the accom- 
plishment, and reputation of scholars 
siiip. 

In 1749 he left Westminster, and 
was placed in the office of an attors 
ney, where he resided for three years, 
‘The law is a kind of soldiership, and 
like the profession of arms, it may be 
said to require for the coustitution of 
its heroes, 


** A frame of adamant, a soul of fire.” 


The soul of Cowper had indeed its 
fire, but fire so refined, that it could 
not be expected to shine in the gross 
atmosphere of worldly contention — 
Perhaps there never existed a being 
possessing inteliectual powers naturally 
siroig, and highly cultivated, so to. 
tally unfit to encounter the bustle and 
perplexities of public dife, ut abe 
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extreme modesty and shyness of his 
nature, which disqualified him for 
scents of business and ainbition, en- 
deared him inexpressibly to those, who 
bad opportunity to enjoy his society 
and faculties to appreciate the uncom. 
mon excelience of his intere.ting clia- 
racter. 

When he quitted the house of the 
solicitor, where he was placed to ac- 
quire the rudiments of litigation, he 
settled himself in chambers of the 
Inner Temple, as a regular student 
of jaw: but although he resided there 
to the age of thirty-three, he ram- 
bled (according to his own colloquial 
account of his early yeats) from the 
thorny road of his austere patroness, 
Jurisprudence, into the primrose paths 
of literature and poetry. He wrote 
and printed both prose and verse, as 
the concealed assistant of less difiident 
authors. Speaking of his own early 
life, Cowper says, with that extreme 
modesty, which was one of his most 
remarkable characteristics, ‘‘ From the 
age of twenty to thirty-three, 1 was 
occupied, or ought to have been, in 
the study of the law; from thirty 
three to sixty, | have spent my time 
in the country, where my reading has 
been only an apology for idleness, 
and where, when | had not either a 
Magazine or a Review, | was some- 
times a carpenter, at others, a hird- 
cage-maker, or a gardener, or a drawer 
of landseapes. At fifty years of age 
{ commenced an author: itis a whim 
that has served me longest, and best, 
and will probably be my last.” 

iu his thirty first year, he was no- 
minated to the oflices of reading clerk, 
and clerk of the private committees 
of the house of Lords. But the pe- 
culiarities of his wonderful mind, ren- 
deied hin unable to support the or- 
dinary duties of his new otlice ;. tor 
the idea of reading in public, proved 
a source of torture to his tender and 
apprehensive spirit. An expedient was 
evised to promote his interest, with: 
out wounding his feelings. Resigning 
his situation of reading clerk, he was 
appointed clerk of the Journals in the 
same hou-e of parilament, with a hope 
that his personal appearance im_ that 
assembly would be dispensed with ;~— 
but a parliamentary dispute made it 
mecessary for him to appear at the 


bar of the house of lords, to enti), 
himself —— to that office. Speak. 
ing of this important incident, he ex. 
presses what he endured at the time 
in the following words ; “ ‘They whose 
spirits are formed like mine, to whom 
a public exhibition of themselves js 
mortal poison, may have some ide 
of the horrors of iny situation—othes 
can have none.” His terrors on this 
occasion arose to such an astonish 
height, that they completely over 
whelmed his reason. After his bro 
ther had vainly attempted to establiy 
a lasting tranquillity in his mind, by 
friendly and religious conversation, it 
was found necessary to remove him 
to St. Alban’s where he resided a 
considerable time, uvder the care of 
that eminent physician, Dr. Cotton, 
‘The misfortune of mental derangement 
is a subject of such awful delicacy, 
that it is rather our duty to sink m 
tender silence, than to proc'aim, with 
circumstantial, and offensive temerity, 
the minute particulars of a calamity, 
to which all human beings are exposed, 
and perhaps in proportion, as they 
have received from nature those de- 
lightful, but dangerous gifts, a heart 
of exquisite tenderness, and a mind of 
creative energy: 

‘* This of all maladies that man infest, 
Claims most compassion, and receives the 

least, 
But with a soul, that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing.” 
It is in this awful and instructive light, 
that Cowper himself teaches us 
consider this calamity. 

From December 1763, to the fol 
lowing July, the pure mind of Cow. 
per appears to have laboured under 
the severest sufferings of morbid de- 
pression, but the medical skill of Dr. 
Cotton, gradually succeeded in remo 
ing the indescribable load of religious 
despondency, which had clouded the 
admirable faculties of this innocent 4 
upright man. Devceut* contemplation 
3 . : —<— 
* It must b> regretted that the amiable 
Cowper’s melancholy was made still black» 
er by his sentiments on religiun. — His & 
pinions were of the high Calvinistic stamp; 
bis extreme diffidence would not pe 
him to suppose he was one of the elect; 
humility gind bis fears classed him among 
the reprobate, His letters, particalarly o 
his frieud, the Rev. J. Newton, breathe 4 
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hecame more and more dear to his 
reviving spirit, resolving to relinquish 
all thoughts of a laborious professivn, 
aad all intercourse with the busy 
yorid, he acquiesced in a plan of 
gitling at Huntingdon, by the advice 
of his brother who resided in Ben- 
net college, Cambridge. 

In June 1765, after the reviving 
invalid had removed to Huntingdon 
he was introduced 7 accident into 
the family of Mr. Unwin, which af- 
forded him one of the most singular 
and valuable female friends, that ever 
watched an afllicted mortal in seasons 
of overwhelming adversity. He gives 
a most interesting account of this fa- 
mily, and of the manner of spend- 
ing histime, in the following extracts 
from his letters to his friends. ‘| 
have added another family to the 
uumber of my acquaintances. Their 
name is Unwin; the most agreeable 
people imaginable, quite sociable and 
free from ceremony. ‘hey treat me 
more like a relation than a stranger. 
lhe old gentleman is a man of learn- 
ing and good sense, and as simple as 
Yaron Adams. His wife has a very 
vacommon understanding, and has 
read much to excellent purpose; go 
there when 1 will, J find a pond full 
of peace and cordiality in all its parts, 
ad am sure to hear no scandal, but 
wich discourse instead of it, as we 
are all the better for. As to amuse- 
menis, | mean what the world 
calls such, we have none; this place 
inleed swarms with them, and cards 
awd dancing are the professed business 
# almost all the gentle inhabitants 
of Huntingdon, We refuse to take 
jart_ in them, or to be accessarics 
, way of murdering our tine. 
We breakfast commonly between eight 
~~ nine; till eleven, we read either 

scriptures or sermons; at eleven 


Ve attend divine service; from twelve 
—— 


more gloomy spirit than rehgion ought to 
waptre, for according to his ductrine in a 
gloomy moment, 

_Keligion does not ceusure or exclude, 

smumbered pleasures, harmlessly pur- 
sued,” 

Thongh he had caught an air of Calvinis- 

- austerity, yet according to his friend 

aviey s@rcount, he had not a particle of 
“arw’s intolerance ia his beart. 
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till three, we separate and amuse our- 
selves aggwe please. During that in- 
terval L’either read in my apartment, 
or walk, or ride, or work in the 
garden. If the weather permits we 
adjourn to the garden after dinner 
where we have generally the pleasure 
of religious conversation until tea time. 
At night we read and converse as 
before till supper, and commonly 
finish the evening either with bymns, 
or a sermon, and last of all the fa- 
mily are called to prayers. I need 
not tell you, that such a life as this 
is consistent with the utmost cheer- 
fulness, and accordingly we are all 
happy.” 

In July 1767, Mr. Unwin was kill- 
ed in consequence of a fall from his 
horse, and change of scene appeared 
desirable, both to Mrs. Unwin and 
the interesting Recluse, whom she 
had generously requested to continue 
under her care ; accordingly they re- 
moved to Olney on the I4th of “Oc- 
tober 1767. ‘Ihe time of Cowper, 
in his new situation, seems to have 
been chiefly devoted to religious con- 
templation, to social prayer, and to 
active charity, In the following year 
the tender feelings of Cowper were 
severely wounded by the illness and 
death of his learned, pious, and ai- 
fectionate brother 

In 1773 he sunk into such severe pa- 
roxysms of religious despondency that 
he required an attendant of the most 
gentle, vigilant, and inflexible spirit. 
such an attendant he found in that 
faithful guardian, whom he loved as 
a mother, and who watched over him 
during this long fit of depressive ma- 
lady, extended through several years, 
with that mixture of tenderness and 
fortitude, which constitutes the ines- 
timable influence of maternal protec- 
tion. The spirit of Cowper emeiged 
by slow degrees from its very deep 
dejection ; and before his mind had 
sufficiently recovered to emp oy itself 
on literary composition, it sought aicd 
found much salutary amusement in 
educating three tame hares; the va- 
riety of their dispositions became a 
source, of great entertainment to his 
compassionate and contemplative mind, 
His three tame hares, Mrs. Unwin, and 
Mr. Newton, were, for a con iderable 
time his only companions. Muss. Un- 
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win strongly solicited her friend to 
devote his thoughts to poetry of con- 
siderable extent, on his recovery trom 
his very long fit of mental dejection, 
suggesting to him at the same time, 
the first subject of his song, ‘* Ihe 
Progress of Error,” which ts the se- 
cond poem in the first volume of his 
poems. 

In 1781 he published the first vo- 
Jume of his poems; the immediate 
success was very far from equal to 
its extraordinary merit. For some 
time it seemed to be neglected by 
the public, although the first poem 
m the collectton contains such a pow- 
erful image of tts author, as migit 
be thought sufficient not only to ex- 
ete attention, but to secure altacue 
ment.* 

Lady Austen, whose benevolent in- 
genuitvy was exerted to guard the 
spirits of Cowper from sinking again 
mito that hypochondriacal cejection, 
te which even in’ her company, he 
siill sometimes discovered an alarming 
tendency, suggested to him the tale 
of John Gilpin, and it is a remark- 
zble fact that that deiightful ballad, 
so full of gaiety and humour, was 
composed at a time the spirit of the 
poet was very deeply tinged with 
his oppressive malady. As an admirer 
of Milton’s, Lady Austen was partial 
to blank verse, and often soi'cited 
her friend to try his powers in that 
species of composition, After repeated 
solicitation, he promised her, if she 
would furnish the subject, to comply 
with her request.— ‘* Qh,” she re- 
plied, “you can never be- in waut 
ef a subject:—you can -write upon 
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* The late amiable’ publisher, Jose ph 
Johnson, Who had the care of printing all 
his works, remarked that if the second 
volume of Cowper’s poems, had not been 
brought into notice in the circlesof fashion, 
Cowper, notwithstanding his great merit, 
would have been scarcely known as a poet, 
Such a declaration from one who knew so 
much of the trade of publishing, points 
out the powerful influence of fashion even 
in the walks of literature. Johnson added 
that he had in his warebouse of unsaleable 
books, many which would never sel', al- 
though they possessed as much merit, as 
others of great reputation in the Iterary 
world. The suecess of books, he added, 
much depends on thew being talked fite 


Huiice. 
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any :—write upon this sopha.” The 
Poet obeyed her command, and frog 
a lively repartee of familiar conver. 
sation arose a poem of many thousand 
verses, Hnexampiled, perhaps, bot) jg 
its origin and its excellence, — The 
‘* fa-h” appears to have been cop. 
posed in tne winter of 1784, and in: 
mediately afier he wrote Tirociniug 
or a review of schools, 

in the year 1784 terminated his 
friendship with the highly pleasing 
and valuable friend Lady Austen, 
Her friendship was highly advantageogs 
to him, and he loved her asa sister, 
of aheart and mind congenial to his 
own. But Mrs. Unwin, though by 


-no means destitute of mental accom: 


plishments, wes eclipsed by the bril- 
liancy of Lady Austen, and feared 
to lose all meutal intluence over a 
man of genius, whom she hail long 
been accustomed to inspirit and guide, 
Cowper felt his painful situation, and 
found he must relinquish one of bis 
friends: his gratitude tor past services 
of unexampled magnitude and weight, 
would not allow him to hesitate, and 
with a resolution which does the 
greatest honour to his feelings, he wrote 
a farewell letter to Lady Austen, le 
menting the circumstances that forced 
him to renounce the society ofa 
friend, whose enchanting talents, and 
kindness had proved so agreeably in- 
sirumental to the revival of bis spin, 
and to the exercise of his fancy. it 
must be regretted that Cowper Was 
thus forced to renounce all acquatt- 
tance with Lady Austen, and it tows 
a shade over Mrs. Unwin’s character, 
which all ber kiwdness and allectoo 
to him cannot eilace. 
In 1785 the second volume of his 
poems was published, which F 
him to the summit of poetical repe 
tation. In 1786 he removed from 
Oiney to Weston, and after hve ye 
of intense labour in which notuing 
could withhold him from bis interet 
ing work, except that cruel and op 
pressive malady, which sus 
powers of application forsome m , 
he published his complete versie 
Homer in two quarto volumes oa 
ist of July 1791. The active - 
powerful mind of Cowper wait". 
long interval of rest after _ 
the work- of five laborious years: @ 
/ to 
the contrary he very 300M 
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iso} Account of William Cowper. 4} 
wel, that regular hours ar d mental no tritling degree, to reflect that 


exendon Were es entia iy requtsite to 
eeoufort and happiness, He pos- 
ase at this period, all the admirable 
of his mind, and ali the native 
his heart; but there 
madescribable a hs ap- 


friends to 
some 


fcnlttes 
teacerniess 0! 
was SUT L 
pearance, which led his | 
aoprenead, that wells ut : event 


wu bis favour, to re animate iiis spu iS, 
| 


e would gracuauy 
eechon. ‘the state of ts age d, 
am companion, Nirs, Unwin, af- 
forded additional eround for increasing 


! | . 
sink into HOpCiess 


wciude, 
it was a spectacie that might awaken 
compassion in the sternest of human 
characters; to see the health, the 
comfort, and the litle fortune of a 
yun so distinguished by intellectual 
endowments, and by moral excellence, 
perishing mest deplorably. A sight 
0 allecting made many friends of 
Cowper solicitous that bis declining 
fe, should be honuurably protected by 
public munificence, Men of all parties 
agreed that a pension might be grant- 
ed to aa author of his acknowledged 
mer, with graceful propriety. = In 
4 he again relapsed into melan- 
cioly, and for sometime refused food 
aevery hind, except now and then 
avery sinall piece of toasted bread 
cipped generally in water, sometimes 
wixed with a little wine. He persisted 
“ fe'using such medicines as were 
uidispensabl y necessary to his state 
“body. He was so overwhelmed 
‘ia his oppressive malady, that he 
Gd not show the least satisfaction on 
eelng his friends. {It is the nature 
“ Gis tremendvus melancholy, not 
“iy to enshroud, and _ stifle the finest 
acuities of the mind, but to suspend 
‘i@ apparently annihilate, for a time, 
we Slongest and best rooted aflections 
“the heart. 

Yo the 23d of April, when his 
Spassonate relation Lady Hesketh 
*sWaiculng over the dejected sufferer, 
“eer irom Lord Spencer arrived to 
swounce the intended grant of such a 
“sei trom the King to Cowper, as 
ae an honourable competence 
— of his lite. “Ibis in- 
be a gga eg! i) 7 the minds of 
‘lah, yet blended with pain almost 
ou yel b with pain almost 
” poweriul ; for it was paintal, in 
SELFAST MAG. NO. XVIII. 







these desirable siniles of good fortune 
could not impart even a faint glim- 
meriig of joy to the dejected invalid, 
Ilis friends however had the animating 
hope, that a day would arrive, when 
they might him receive, with 
cheeriul gratitude, this recompence for 
merit universally acknowiedged — It 
was still hoped trom the native vigour 
o| his frame, that, as he had formerly 
struggled through longer fits of this 
oppressive nvalady, his darkened mind 
would emerge from this calamitous 
eclipse. Llhese hopes were considers 
ably encreased at a subsequent period, 
but alas! they were delusive; fot 
although he rccovered suflicient come 
mand of his faculues to write a (ew 
occasional poems, and retouch his 
Hlomer, yet the prospect was never 
realized, 

He remained at Weston, until the 
latter end of July 1795: a long season 
of the darkest depression! in) which 
the best medical advice, and the in- 
fluence of time, appeared equally un- 
able to ligiten that afflictive burthen 
which pressed so incessantly on his 
spirits. At this period it became ab- 
solutely necessary to make a_ great 
exertion, for the relief of the various 
sufferers at Weston. Mrs. Unwin 
was sinking fast into second chikl- 
nood; the health of Lady Hesketh 
was much impaired, and the dejection 
ot Cowper was so severe, that a 
change of scene was considered essential 
to the preservation of his life. Under 
circumstances so deplorable, his kind 
and attentive friend and relation, the 
Kev. Mr. Johnson, removed the two 
venerable invalids ‘from Bucking- 
hamshire, into Norfolk. The local 
attachinent of Cowperto his favourite 
village of Weston, was strong in no 
common degree, and rendered his 
migration from it, though an evens 
of medical necessity, yet a scene of 
secular sufferings. ‘Those who knew 
his passionate atiachmentto that village, 
how deeply he lamented his absence 
from it, and how Iittle he gained by 
his change of situation, can hardly 
help regretting that he cid not close 
his davs in that favourite scene, and 
find at fast, according to the wish 
that he tenderly expresses in the con- 
clusion of the ‘lask.... 


see 


F 
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** A safe retreat 
Beneath the turf, that he had often trod.” 


In 1796 he lost his friend and com- 

anion Mrs, Unwin, the Mary of the 
Poet. Instead of mourning tor the 
loss of a person, im whose life he 
had seemed to live, so deeply had 
his oppressive malady seized him, 
that all perception of that loss was 
mercifully taken from him, and from 
the moment when he hurried away 
from the inanimate object of his 
filial attachment, he appeared to have 
no memory of her having existed ; 
he never asked a question cons 
cerning her funeral, nor ever imen- 
tioned her name; although during 
her tedious illness he bestowed in- 
cessant, allectionate attention to his aged 
friend. 

‘Lo watch over the disordered health 
of afflicted genius, and to lead a 
poweriul, but oppressed spirit, by 
gentle encouragement, to exert itseif 
in salutary occupation, is an office 
that requires a very rare union of tender- 
ness, intelligence, and fortitude. ‘lo 
contemplate, and minister to a great 
mind in a state that borders on 
mental desolation, is like surveying 
ia the midst of a desert, the tottering 
ruins of palaces and temples, where 
the faculties of the spectator are al- 
most absorbed im wonder and regret, 
and where every step is taken with 
awful apprebension, 

In January 1800, a complication of 
new maladies began to threaten his 
life. He was with very, great dif- 
ficulty persuaded to take the remedies 
prescribed, and to try the exercise 
of a post chaise, an exercise, which 
he could not bear longer than the 
22d of lebruary. ‘Lhe deplorable 
inquietude and darkness of his latter 
years were terminated by a most 
gentle and tranquil dissolution. He 
passed through the awful moments 
of death so mildly, that although five 
age were present, and observing 
lim, not one of them perceived him 
to expire: but he had ceased to 
breathe about five minutes before five 
in the afternoon: 

“Cold the soft hand, that soothed wo’s 
weaiy head ! 

Ang quenched the eye, the pitying tear 
that shed | 
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And mute the voice, whose pleasing ao. 
cents stole, 
Infusing balm, tnto the rankled og)! 


Beatni, 

On saturday, the 3d of May, jgo9 
he was buried in a part of Derehas 
church, called St. Ldmuad’s Chapel, 
A monument was erected to hisme 
mory with the following inscription: 
IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM COWPER, BQ 

Born an Hertfords re W731, 
Buried in this Church, 1800, 
Ye, who w ith warmth the public triumph 
teel 
Of talents, dignified by sacred zeal; 
Heie, to Devotion’s Bard devoutly just, 
Pay your fend tribute due to Cowper's 
dust ! 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 
Ranks with her dearest sons bis fav'rite 
name : 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not all to raise 
So clear a title to affec tion's praise ; 
His highest honours to tlie heart belong; 
His virtues foriped the magic of his song 

The person and mind of Cowper 
seems to have been formed with 
equal Kindness by nature, and it may 
be questioned if she ever bestowed 
on any man with a fonder prodigality 
all the requisites to conciliate affec- 
tion, and to inspire respect. He had 
an air of pensive reserve in his de 
portent, and Ins extreme shynes 
sometimes produced in his manners 
an indescribable mixture of awkward- 
ness and dignity ; towards females @ 
particular, his behaviour and Cov 
versation were delicate and fascinating 
to a high degree. As a suiflerer, D0 
man could be more entitled to com 
passion, for no man could be mort 
truly compassionate, and feeling tof 
the sufferings of others. 

His daity study, and bis whole do. 
mestic life, is minutely and agree 
ably delineated in his letters to bs 
friends, which show him in a mow 
amiable point of view. In describing 
the social and friendly faculties @ 
Cowper, it would be unjust not te 
bestow particular notice on his talentfor 
letter writing—a talent which bepe 
sessed to perfection, and one, that 
friendship ought especially to honost 
as she is indebted to it fos 2 & 
siderable portion of ber most valuable 
delights. What heart is there s0 
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ot to feel the sincerest pleasure, 
ny) hearing from an absent friend ? 
secluded from the world, as Cowper 
had long been, he yet retained in 
sivanced lite uncommon talents for 
conversation; and his conversation was 
distingaished by mild and benevolent 
pleasantry, DY delicate humour peculiar 
to himself, or by a higher tone of 
vrious good sense, and those united 
charms of a cullivated mind, which 
be yery happily ceseribed : 
4Grave, without duliness ; learned, with- 
out pride ; 
Exact, yet not precise ; though meek, 
keen eyed ; 
Who, when occasion justified its use, 
Hed wit, asbright as ready to produce.” 
He was, as his poetry most elegantly 
testifies, a most ardent triend to liberty, 
both civil and religious; hislove of 
freedom induced him to animadvert 
with lively indignation on every op- 
pressive exercise of official or epis- 
copal authority. His predominant 
desire was to render his poetry an 
instrument of good to mankind ; his 
love of fame was a secondary passion, 
and like all his passions, in perfect 
subjection to the great principles of 
religious duty, which he made the 
tule of his life. It is evident, how- 
ever, that he had a lively, and a 
proper relish for praise, when justly 
oraliectionately bestowed. ‘Lhe quick- 
ness, and niceness of his feelings, 
were displayed when he saw a news- 
paper including the speech of the 
never to be forgotten Mr. Fox, in which 
that accomplished orator, with a li- 
berality worthy his powerful mind, 
gave new lustre to a splendid passage 
mm the ‘Task, by reciting it in parhia- 
ment, Lhe passage alluded to, con- 
tains the beautiful verses on the des- 
Wuction of the Bastile ; verses that 
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were originally composed in the form 
of a prophecy. Indulgence and good 
nature were the Poet’s predominant 
qualities, and their influence was such, 
that though his extraordinary talents 
for satire, threw perpetual temptation 
in his way, be declined the temptation ; 
he chose not to be a satirist, buta 
monitor; he wisely observed, that the 
most dignified sativists are litte better 
than mere veadies of Parnassus. ‘To 
the honour of the Poet it must be ob- 
served, that his extreme shyness, did 
not preclu'e him from a free and 
happy use of his mental powers, when 
he had a prospect of comforting the 


distressed. Hus ciftidence was wonder- 
fully great, but his humility was 
greater, 


‘Lhe great pleasure that Cowper 
felt in the conversation of accomplished 
women, inspired hin with that delicate 
vivacily, with which he was accus- 
tomed to speak when he was not 
under the iniluence of his oppressive 
malady ; and he seems to have been 
peculiarly fortunate in the attachment 
of his friends at the different periods 
ot his troubledexistence. Lhey seemed 
to vie with each other in their at- 
tention to nim, he was beloved with 
an ardour of affection, resembling the 
friendship of the heroic ages. After 
the death of Mrs. Unwin’s son, who 
was his favourite friend and companion, 
he formed a friendship equally strong 
with his kind and benevolent relation, 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson, who carefully 
and affectionately took care of him, 
in his long aud severe afflictions, 
l'rom affectation of every kind, Cowper 
was perpetually preserved by a ma- 
jestic simplicity of truth, never se- 
duced by false splendour, and most 
feelingly alive to all the graces of 
trath. 
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TO THE SELF-ESTEEMED WISE ; 


 & 
Whose narrow hearts and souls confined, 
ide all efforts of the mind.” 


THE BEE AND THE MOLE, 
A Mor A FABLE. She 
©, who never from his birth, 
Passed beyond his native earth z 


And blind, beveath its surface still 
Knew nothing, but his panoch to fill, 
W ho deemed bis ways perfection quite, 
So thought none otber could be right, 
Addressed a bee, who on a rose 

Had stopt a moment torepose, 
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*“* You’re surely mad, presuming thing, 


Aloft in air to ply the wing, 

And leave the tirm substantial ground, 

W here solid joy alone ts found ; 

be wise and lay aside those wings, 
Useless, unprotitable things! 

Shut too your eyes, be blind like me, 

W hat gain can it produce to see ? 

W hat use are eyes I ne’er could think, 
Ind rkness can’t one eat and drink ? 

In seerng mnuch to spend one’s pains, 
Will only tend to turn the brains ; 

Wiy do you learning’s path explore, 
And over mathematics pore, 

To form your complicated cell ? 

Can’t you like me ta caverns dwell ? 

I scope a hous. out in a trice, 

And find it vastly fit and nice; 

Leavy. then such idle vanity, 

Beneath earth’s surface pass with me, 
There plenty reigns to fill the belly, 

The wisest business let me tell you; 

W hen full, within our cells we'll creep, 
Roll ourselves up, and gu to sicep ; 

For what ts seeing, moving, thinking, 
Compared with eating,slee ping, di inking? 
Tiue wisdom, it is known full well, 

In ease and darkness loves to dwell; 
Then from your former fancies flee, 
And learn to be as Wise as me.” 

Thus spoke the mole withconscious pride, 
And quickly then the bee replied, 

* Ignorance, under Wisdom’s mask, 
To veil, appears an easy task ; 
While those who’ve neither sense nor spirit 
Wish this defect toseema merit ; 
With narrow hearts and souls confined, 
Derate all efforts of the mind, 
Those things they can’t attain despise, 
And for this trick would be thought wise. 
While heads are thick and brains are niud- 
dy, 

Tis easier far to rail than study, 


Your reasoning’s of a curious kind, 

IT must be mad because you're blind ; 

Your duilness can’t my aims conceive, 

I'm therefore Srong, and them should 
leave 5 

Your pride is such, while sunk in night 

You think yourself perfection quite, 

W ho’s over or below your rule 

Must be quite mad, or else a fool; 

Because blind you, can’t upwards rise, 

] must nut use my Wings or eves, 


Your pleasures may be such to you, 

But something higher Ud pursue ; 

I grant that sleep, and drink and food, 

Tn moderation, all are good, 

To keep the body strong and whole, 

The useful servant of the soul; 

But nothing else save these to follow, 

Shows a gross heart, and head quite hol- 
low, 

And Nature’s order will deprave, 


Making the mind the body's stovys 


‘ 
Pour pueustiios Wot De tome te tn 
‘ 
Ghur taste ~, OU SOUES Coale tate 
, . + A RICeS 
You're to one ele tage til COuty d, 
A yt) , Saal 
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Sometimes alott ia air le 

Aud view be spre i be low, 
Her scenes of varying deli ht, 
Formed skilfully to please the s ght; 
Sometitnes within the balmy ros 
I nectar sipin sweet re pose, 
And while within its bowers I dwell, 
Bacaant my sight, urv taste, my Smeil; 
Then bear guieke iy WaXxen wad, 

To forum mv 


ry beauties 


CleUCE -pl: imneEeG ubocde : 
Thus sense and uind E both « uiploy, 
To bring me ever-varying joy, 
Reptile! to dwell beneath earth’s shade, 
And leave those joys you'll ne’er persuade 
Cease then your purpose to pursue, 

I'd sooner die than live like you.” 


This said, in air she wing’d her fight, 
"The mole sunk down to e arth and night, 
NEMURENSIS, 


LOVE, 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
Qui ite finera cet enfant.* 


Wuo can describe that child sublime 
W hose birth coeval is with time ? 
That tiny form whom all abey 

That tenant earth, or air, Or sea; 

W hose eyes in silken fillet seal’ d, 
Their form, their lustre unreveal'd, 
Can vet a magic flame impart 

To soften and subdue the heart, 

That name ador’d on Cnydian plains, 
And hymo’d in Sappho’s Lesbian strains, 
From Nereid voices rising sweet 

Fond echo trembles to repeat ; 

Of power to charm dark Pluto’s soul, 
The destiny of Jove controul, 

Change to a bull bis form divine, 

And teach Alcides tlax to twine. 

So sweetly vain to yield a grant, 

So sottly, teelingly gallant, 

So darkly jealous—brightly true, 

So boldly gay, but modest too, 

W hogives so much, but cives—to gain, 
W ho stoaps so far, but stoops—to reign, 
Aud wins the dear contentious field 
By looks that conquer as they yield. 
W ho first will gentle pity raise, 

Then bless the soul with duicet praise, 
With frowns like hate despair will move, 
To chace with sweetest looks of love; 
Celestial spirit ! shadow vain ! 

That tears can nourish, sighs maintain; 
A rose that seeks the sun’s bright ray, 
But in the radiance dies away. 


Coleraine, Jan. 1, 1810. Revica™ 


——_—_ — 
@ Sec the Belfast Magazine for October 
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SEVENTH DAY NIGHT.* 


DERESSED TO A FRIEND. 


| OV'ST thou at early morn to rove, 
ywnel’da u eud, the verdant grove, 
ler’s note of love, 

By nature taught ; 
‘neath evening's silent sway, 


| pens 
ind heat each warb 


Or when 
Thy footste p» brush the dews away, 


and mid the silver moon-beaths stay, 
In pensive thought. 
There oft may Wake poetic fire, . 
tnd many a soothing strain inspire, 
fo melodixe the Muse’s lyre, , 
In wumbers bright ; 
hut dearer tothy Mary’s breast, 
Phan all the charms by these possess’d, 
With pure felicity my guest, 
On seventh day night ; 
Forthen the toilsome week is o’er, 
Aud business racks the head no more, 
Nor echoing raps assai! the door, 
Nor cares annoy; 
But gain’d an hour of rest at last, 
And by no cloud our sky oePeast, 
Ve drink oblivion of the past, 
And peace enjoy. 
Stifl’d is the unquiet hum of trade, 
its busy haunts are Jost in shade, 
lhe office lock’d, the porter paid, 
And warehvuse clos’d, 
We feel as mariners On shore, 
Who've just escap’d the tempest’s roar, 
Dream not of dangers yet in store, 
W hile safe reposed: 
Our fire burns bright, Our thoughts are 
tree, 
And fragrant our repast of tea, 
Most cheering When illumin’d by thee,’ 
With smile serene; 
Our litte darlings round us press, 
ln haste to urge the tond caress, 
Which does a parent’s bosom bless, 
And crowns the scene, 


Perchance they court a longer stay, 
Aud banish slumber far away, 
lu lengthen out the closing day, 


In pleasures bland: 
owner -- 
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Pe. Y numerical mode of denominating the 
pr FP week is adopted in this little specimen 
int ing. and neat domestic painting. Seventh 
ao “iturday, according to the mode practised 
moa ences, and some others whe do not 
me Pog them, but who think that by numer- 
inte he best mode of expressing the names of 
‘alleen and the months. Nothing short of the 
actiption ing Sway of custom, and ancient pre- 
Jom, o- reconcile us to denominating time 
sla the rawn from an exploded superstition, or 
y we of the four last months of the year 
letember misnomer, calling the 9th month, 
did style _eulch means the 7th, according to the 
Sah French in their reformed calen- 
— they afterwards capriciously rejected, 
4 in akin ee to propriety, but they err- 
test for de & the climate of one country, the 
tl onde nominating the months. The numeg 
* would have removed all objections, 
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Soon tired they sink to calm repose, 

Such as vo guilty mind e’er knows, 

And Sleep his poppies o’er them throws, 
With liberal hand, 


Oh luxury ! not all thy power, 
To wile away the tedious hour, 
Can o’er the heart such comfort shower, 
As seenes like this; 
Nor less toemorrow’s prospects cheer, 
To us its hallowed rest is dear, 
And fills our minds with joy sincere, 
And hopes of bliss; 
For we delight to seck his face, 
W hose presence beautilics each place, 
And meet with those who meet to trace, 
His power divine, 
To us the prospect of that day, 
When earthly cares and toils give way, 
Is lovelier than the potent ray, 
Of noon-tide shine < 
For as the bow that ever bends, 
Its foree elastic quickly spends, 
Nor swift the darting arrow sends, 
To gain the prize, 
So he who formed the human mind, 
Seasons of rest hath well design’d, 
Which give new vigour to mankind, 
To mount the skies, 


Fven as our frame refreshment knows, 
Awaking oft from bland repose, 
When he..thin crimson current flows, 
And prompts delight ; 
Then marvel not why I prefer, 
To evening walk, or morning air, 
This sweet cessation from dull care, 
On seventh day night, 


Dublin, 1807, M.C, 


SELECT POETRY, 
THE CALENDAR OF FLORA, 


Farr rising from her iey couch, 
Wan herald of the tloral year ; 
The snow-drop marks the Spring’s ap- 
proach, 
Ere the first primrose groups appear ! 
Or peers the Arum* through its spotted 
veil, 
Or violets scent the cold, capricious 
gale. 


Then thickly strew’d in woodland bowers, 
Anemonies their stars unfold ; 
Then spring the sorrel’s veined flowers ;—~ 
And rich in vegetable gold, 
From calyx pale the freckled cowslip 
born, 
Receives in jasper cups the fragrant 
dews of morn. 


# Jack ip the pulpit, 
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Lo! the green thorn her silver buds, 
Expands to Maia’s cental beam3;— 
Hotton:* blushes on the thood ; 
And where the slowly trickling stream 
Through grass, and spiry rushes glides 
Her lovely fringed tiowers fair Menyane- 
thes} ludes. 


In the lone copse or shadowy dale, 
Wild clustering knots of hare-belis 
blows 
And droops the lily of the vale, 
Mer vinea’s} matted leaves below ;— 
The Orches race with varied beauty 
charm, 
Andmock the exploring bee, or fly’s 
arial form. 


W ound o'er the hedze-row’s oaken boughs 
The woodbine’s tassels floatin air; 
And blushing, the uncaltar’d rose 
Hangs high her beauteous blossoms 
there; 
Her fillets there the purple Nightshade 
weaves, 
And pale Brionia winds her broad and 
scollop’d leaves. 
To later summer’s fragrant breath, 
Clematis) feathery garlands dance ; 
Th? hollow fox-glove nods beneath, 
While tall Mallein’s vellow lance, 


we a ees 
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* Water-violct....¢ Buck bean. 
t Periwinkle....,|| Virgin’s bower. 


(Dear to the mealytribe of evening)tower, 
And the weak Galium* weaves ber 
myriad tiny flowers, 


Sheltering the coot's or wild-duck’s 
And where the timid Halcyon hides, 
The Willow-herb in crimson drest, 
Waves with Arundot o’er the tides; 
And there the bright Nyinpieat loves 
to lave, 
And spreads her golden orbs along the 
dimpling wave. 


And thou! by pain and sarrow blest 
Papaver'| that an opiate dew 
Conceals’t beneath thy crimson vest 
Contrasting with Cyanus§ blue, 
The autumnal months behold thy gaudy 
leaves, 
Beid in the tustling gale amid the tawny 
sheaves, 


From the first bud whose  vent’rous 

head 
The winter’s lingering tempest braves, 

To those which ’mid the foliage dead, 

’ Shrink latest to their annual graves; 

All are for use, for health, for pleasure 
given, 

Ail speak in various ways the bounteous 
hand of Heaven! 

a a ———— SS ——— <= 


* Lady's bed straw.....¢ Reed grass. 
$ Water lily.....{| Poppy..... § Blue bottle, 
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of working mines ; by Abraham Gottleb 
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Putent of Mr. John Davenport, of Lang- 
pert, Staffordshire, Glass-maker, for 

a method of ornamenting all kinds 

of Glass, in imitation of engraving 

or etching. 

Dated July, 1806. 
PEMAIE invention, for which this patent 
is taken, is applied besides the 
purposes mentioned in the title, to 
form a rough surface on glass de- 
signed for window blinds in a cheaper 
and better manner than by grinding ; 
this being the simplest application of 
it, is preterred to begin the descrip- 

tion of the process. « 

The principle of the invention con- 
sists in the application of a coat 
of powdered glass to the surface of 
common glass, mixed with ingredients 
that enable itto adhere, and increase 
its fusibility, so that a heat below 
that required for melting the‘articles 
to which it is applied, will sufficiently” 
soften itso as to make it unite firm- 
ly tothem, without losing the rough- 
ess of its surface. 

The process by which this coating 
is made to’produce various figures, 
consists in tracing on it by graving 
tools, and other instruments, such 
devices as are desired, before the heat 
is applied, and while it only adheres 
by the tenacity of some of the in- 
gredients mixed with it. ‘* By this 
means, borders, cyphers, coats of arms, 


——-- 


drawings, and the most elaborate de- 
signs, may be executed in a stileof 
elegance, equal, if not supefior to 
any hitherto known,’’and at a much 
cheaper rate, than by the tedious and 
hazardous operations ‘of the Glass 
cutter’s whieels. 

‘The mixture of the coating, which 
Mr. Davenport recommends, is to 
consist of equal parts of the three 
following compositions prepared as will 
be directed. 

No. 1, is composed of 160 parts 
of broken flint glass (called by glass 
blowers cullitt) 10 parts of pearl-ashes, 
40 parts of red lead, and 10 parts of 
Arsenic. 

No. 2, consists of 120 parts of 
cullitt, or broken glass, 160 parts of 
red lead, 60 parts of sand, or silex, 
and 60 parts borax. ; 

No. 3, is formed by 70 parts oF 
red lead, 224 parts of sand, or silex, 
and 40 parts of calcined borax. 

Each of these compositions are © 
be fused separately. And then equél 
parts of them are to be taken 
ground into an impalpable powder, 
and to be mixed with materials propet 
for coating the glass, to be after# 
mentioned. 

Litharge may be used instead of red 
lead, and other proportions of the * 
bove ingredients, or others of @ 
qoality may be used; or they m7 
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he compounded in one mixture, instead 
of three; but Mr. Davenport  pro- 
duced the most veautiful specimens 
by the mode described, — 

“This glass may be levigated in any 
of the usual modes, provideel no in- 
iyrious substance is introduced among 
it, and that it is reduced to the ut- 
most degree of fineness; but for this 
urvose the patentee prefers using 
a small mill, witha pan, the bottom 
andsides of which are strong glass, with 
agrinder, or levigator, cast also of solid 
lass, to work in it. 

When the glass is sufficiently levi- 
gated, it is to be mixed up with 
a composition, in order to apply it 
to the articles to be coated, consist- 
ing of one part of double refined 
sugar, dissolved in two gr of pure 
water; to which is added, at the time 
of putting in the powder, about one 
third part of common writing ink, 
or of a watery solution of calcined 
copperas 

The effect of adding the latter sub- 
stances, the patentee —— to be 
similar to that produced by the ox- 
ide of manganese, used in a= small 
quantity by the glass-make1s in ma- 
king their best flint glass; because 
without this addition he has found, 
that the specimens had more of a 
cloudy or milky appearance (similar 
to that called by the workmen in the 
glass house shappy metal) and which 
quality it ts understood, the manganese 
tends to destroy. 
the use of the sugar is to meke 
the coating adhere to the articles, in 
Which it is superior to gum, from 
dlording more facility to the operation 
N etching, or engraving, in the first 
msiance; and the encrease of this faci- 
ty Which may be procured by merely 
weathing on the part operated on, 
*hich makes it soft and pliable to 
‘f€ tool; while the parts not breathed 
# remain fast as betore. 

‘Hougi ot the tiuid composition is 
0 be added to the 
wrender it of a proper cousistence for 
laying on with a very thin and even 
surlace. As the coating mixture be- 
comes ry in working, it is to be 
moistened occasionally, with solucion 
of sugar. 

The coating is to be laid on with 
4 brush of camel’s ‘or squirrel’s hair, 

MULPAST biG, NO. XVII. 


levigated glass, 
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the most convenient form for which it 
is to have its points spread out so as 
to form a segment of a circle. 

Atter the coating is applied, any 
design intended is to be formed on 
it, by engraving, or working out from 
its surface by pointed instruments, 
such parts as are necessary to pro- 
duce the proposed effect. 

The glass, when thus engraved, and 
the plates coated plain, intended for 
window blinds, are to be exposed to 
a heat sufticient to produce a semi- 
Vitrification of the coated surface, and 
to incorporate it sufficiently with the 
substance of the glass articles so co- 
ated. but great care must be taken 
not to extend the degree of heat 
farther than is necessary for these 
purposes, because in that case acom- 
plete vitrification of the coating would 
ensue, whereby the desired effect, 
of having a surface in imitation of 
the rough surface produced by grind- 
ing, would not be obtained. 

Chis invention is uot only appli- 
cable to all kinds of useful and or. 
namental articies of glass-ware where- 
on the common methods of glass. 
cutting and engraving have been prac- 
tised but may be applied to window 
and plate glass, both in place of grind- 
ing, to make window blinds, and 
also to produce various devices on 
windows for altar pieces, libraries, 
museums, coach windows, and all other 
purposes, wherein plate glass and 
window glass bave been commosly : 
used. 

‘bhis has also the advantage over 
the common method, of wearing much 
cleaner; for the surface of ground 
giass being somewhat fractured by 
the action of the wheel, is liable to 
guther dirt on the rough unpolished 
parts of the borders, or designs ex- 
ecuted in the common manner. 


—— 


Remarks.,.. this invention bas much 
ingenuity and novelty to recommend 
it, and seems capabe both of great 
improvement for ihe purposes men- , 
tioned, and of farther extension te 
others: particularly to make en- 
gravings for impressing designs on paper 
in the place of copper piate, It is 
possible also that copper or other 
metalli¢ plates might be coated aud 
G . 
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engraved in a similar manner for 
forming designs for the press. ‘These 
pilates would be more durable than 
glass for this use; and the design 
would be formed on the coating with 
much inore facility, than by cutting 
or engraving the metal itself, in the 
usual manner, When glass plates 
were used for this purpose they 
might be strengthened by cementing 
metallic plates beneath them. 
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Patent of Mr. John Bradbury of Navan, 
County Meath, cotton spinner, for 
a method of spinning cotton, fiur, 


and wool. 
Dated Dec. 1807. 


Mr. Bradbury’s invention relates 
solely to some alterations in the spindle 
and fly, from which he asserts con- 
siderable advantages will arise. 

The fly is placed in a_ reversed 
position on the spindle with its ex- 
tremities upwards, and is fastened to 
a wharve, or es + which traverses 
on the spindle, and receives its mo- 
tion from a drum separate from, and 
larger than that, which turns the 
spindle, the bobbin is sustained by the 
upper part of the spindle, which is 
turned sinaller than the rest, so as to 
form a shoulder by which the bobbin is 
supported, , 

[he traversing motion is effected 
by the rising and falling of the rail 
supporting the fly, or of that sup- 
porting the spindle. 

The draught, or winding up of the 
thread, arises from the friction ofthe 
inside of the bobbin, against the small 
part of the spindle, and Of its bottom 
against the shoulder of the spindle. 
‘Lhis draught is regulated by encreas- 
ing or diminishing the size of the 
wharve, or of the drum, which turns 
the spindle, by which the spindle 
moves slower or quicker than the 
fly, or remains stationary, as the quality 
of the thread requires. Lhe spindle 
is placed in a vertical position, as 
being preferable to an horizontal, or 
oblique one. 

‘The following advantages are stated 
by Mr. Bradbury, to arise from this 
arrangement. first, the fly, which 
moves distinct from the spindie, is 
the only part kept in rapid motion, 
in this method, by which there is g 


saving of the force consumed in givin 
the same rapid motion (to the spindie 
in the common method, 


Secondly, from the same circum. 
stance of the fly moving distinct from 
the spindle, the draught of the thread 
to the bobbin can be regulated ty 
the utinost exactness. And, wher 
once regulated, will remain invariably 
the same at whatever speed the me 
chine shall turn; whereas in the olf 
miode a variation of speed produces 
a variation of draught, which breaks 
the thread, and causes much waste 

Thirdly, on account of the inverted 
—— of the tly, the bobbin can 

e taken off and put on with expe. 
dition; whilst in the old plan it wa 
necessary to stop the spindle, and 
unscrew the fly from the top, or to 
take out the spindle. By these im- 
provements the quantity of yarn pro 
duced by each spindle is nearly double 
to that, by the old plan, of any de 
gree of fineness required with the 
same power, 


ett emnmeeel 


Remarks.... The quantity of motion 
saved, for a single spindle im this 
method may scem inconsiderable, yet 
in a large factory it would amount 
to a considerable sum, and enable 
the first mover to perform more work 
in a proportional quantity. Thusa 
steam engine, or a water wheel, capable 
of working two thousand spindles 
the common plan, might in Mr. Brad: 
bury’s work 2,250 or more. ‘The te 
cility of taking off the bobbin hasaa 
advantage, not mentioned by Mr. 
Bradbury, in saving wear and tea 
of the machinery which must more 
or less occur in the old method # 
unscrewing and. screwing on ages 
the flies, as frequently as is required 
in shifting the bobbins. 


The modes of regulating the pre- 
portional speed of the fly to that 
the bobbin to so great a nicety, mux 
also be of considerable importance, 
particularly for fine work, m™ whet 
waste is more injurious, ; 

We are informed by a skilful 
torn manufacturer, that he has see 
this arrangement of the fly and spindle 
several years before the date of th 
patent. ; 
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Patent of Mr. Frederick Bartholomew 
folsch, of Oxford street, for w- 
rovements on instruments, and 

» to faciltate writing. 

7” abel Dated May, 1809, 

Mr. Folsch’s instrument for writing, 
isa fountain pen improved chiefly 
by the addition of a valve at the 
tp; by pressing down which a small 
quantcy of air is admitted on the 
enclosed ink, so as to let it descend 
as required, 

The ink is contained in a tube a- 
bout the usual dimensions, closed at 
twp by a short tube, containing the 
valve which screws down into it. 
‘The valve is formed by a button 
covered with leather, which closes an 
aperture at the bottoin of the short 
tube, and from which a shank rises 
upwards to a little sliding piece at 
the top, that is pressed upwards, s0 
ato keep the valve closed, by a 
spiral spring, coiled round the shank, 
ove end of which presses against the 
bottom of the short tube, and the 
other end against the little sliding 
piece; by pressing down which the 
valve is opened, and the air admitted ; 
ad on withdrawing the pressure, the 
reaction of the spring shuts the valve 
again. 
the pen part of this instrument, 
differs trom other metallic pens, in 
having a flat piece soldered on in 
front, all the way down to the com- 
nencement of the nib, whence it pro- 
ceeds downwards detached to within 
very small distance of the point, 
ahole is made in its upper part to 
amit air. its use is to contain a 
greater quantity of ink close to the 
W0, and to prevent its flowing too 
ireely irom it. From the bottom of 
thelarge tube, a very small one (about 
toe thirtieth of an inch in diameter) 
proceeds dowawards about half way 
lo the point. 

Chis lower, or pen part, is made 
© a to be separated from the rest 
eceasionally to clean it. 

la some of Mr. folsch’s pens, ia- 
stead of the valve, the top of the 
a is closed by a screw, in 
be. asm.ll hole is drilled upwards, 
9 meet another horizontal one inthe 
ile a little way down. ‘The air is 

ted through these apertures, by 


turning round the screw backwards a 
litle way, 
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‘The other variations in Mr. Folsch’s 
writing instruments consist principally 
in different arrangements of the pen 
part, which are too minute to admit 
of description without drawings. 





Remarks.... These pens seem very 
superior in their construction to com- 
mon fountain pens, and would be 
found very serviceable te those who 
were much pressed in time when 
writing. It is not, however, likely 
that the metallic pens, which termi- 
nate them, will be found equally 
pleasant to write with as pens made 
of quills; the peculiar elasticity of 
which no art has yet been able te 
imitate effectually in metal. 

So 
On the use of violet pickle as a re. 
agent ; and on the utility of salting 
vegetables intended for distillation, 
by Al. Descroizilles, sen. 
Annales de Chymie. 

The re-agent most usually employed 
for determining the presence of acids, 
uncombined alkalis, and alkaline car- 
bopats, is syrop of violets. This re- 
agent, is, however, subject to several 
inconveniences. If it be exposed to 
a rather warm temperature, it ferments ; 
the cork of the bottle flies owt; a@ 
part of the syrup runs over, and the 
rest after being reddened more or less 
by the carbonic acid that is formed, 
dries up intoa mass of small crystals. 
It very frequently happens that flies 
and other insects, being attracted 
towards it, are drowned in it, putrify, 
and alter the syrup. [t was therefore 
conceived that a pickle of violets 
might be substituted for it, and it 
answered upon trial. The following 
is the mode of preparing it. 

Pour upon the petals of violets, 
which have been slightly squeezed 
into a very small pewter measure, 
double their weight of boiling water, 
cover the vessel, and expose it for 
some hours to a heat rather superior 
to that of baths, and then pass the 
water through a very clean cloth 
squeezing it strongly. Afterwards 
weigh the infusion very exactly, and 
add to it the third partof its weight 
of common salt. The finest white 
salt is to be preferred, because it | 
contains little or no muriate with an 
earthly base, which might effect the 
coldur. ‘Lhis pickle is of a fine deep 
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violet blue, and being kept in a corked 
bottle, it may be kept without any 
alteration, although it is exposed to 
different temperatures, and even to 
the rays of the sun: as a re agent 
it is preferable to the best syrup of 
violets, 100 parts of the syrup con- 
tain 66 of sugar, which frequently 
contains lime; in 100 parts of the 
pickle there are only 25 of salt. “There 
Is some reason to suppose that several 
other blue flowers, such as thoe of 
flag, larkspur, &c. would also yield 
a pickle of suflicient accuracy: the 
latter indeed has been tried with com- 
plete success. 

in order to use this blue pickle, 
the end of asmall splinter, or a broken 
match is dipped in it, and then ap- 
plied to a plate. By repeating this 
maneuvre the middle of a plate will 
hold thirty spots for trial, each of 
which does not consume a quarter 
of adrop, so that a tew decigramms of 
this pickle will serve to make numerous 
experiments in the course of the year. 


2d Part....dt appears thet in general 
the usetulvess of applying common 
salt to preserve those vegetables, which 
are brought from a distance, for the 
use of apothecaries or periumers, has 
not been sufliciently appreciated. Hi- 
laire Marin Rouelle, under whom the 
author was educated, perfumed his 
laboratory, during the who of a 
course of chemistry in the winter of 
1775, by distilling the roses he bad 
salted in the preceding June. ‘The 
rose water that he obtained from 
them formed, by the addition of a 
little sugar and alcohol, a very plea. 
sant liquor. <A vessel filled with salied 
roses has been kept for the last three 
years in the author’s laboratory, the per- 
jume of these roses has not lost any 
of its agreeableness or of its strength, 
‘The salting was performed in the tollow- 
ing manner, 

Také a chiliegramme and a_ half 
(3 |b.) of roses, rub them for two or 
three minutes with half a chiliogramme 
(1 1b.) of salt. ‘The flowers being 
bruised by the friction of ihe grains 
of the salt, yield their, juice, so 
that there is immediately formed 
a kind of paste that is not very bulky ; 
and this isto be put by in an eartheru 
jar, or in a barrel, until it is filled, 


by repeating the same _ process, by 
which means all the roses will 
equally salted in a proper manner, 
The vessel is then to be shut up and 
kept in a cool place, until it 5 
wanted. 

When it is desired, at any leisor 
time, to begin the distillation, this 
aromatic paste is to be put into 
the body of the still along with twice 
its weight of water. By this mean 
there is no occasion to be hurried 
by the season, nor to pay any a. 
tention to the distance, as a person at 
Paris may distil during the winter, 
the aromatic vegetables, which were 
salted, a long time before in the pro- 
vinces most aistant from the capital 

According to some observers the 
distilled waters obtained in this way 
are much more agreeable, than the 
common, and nevertheless they yield 
more essential oil. It may however be 
affirmed, that these saltings may be 
applied to some very useful purposes; 
for example, if it be true that the 
distilled waters of some plants cannot 
be preserved from one year to a 
other, notwithstanding they were ptt 
pared with every possible attention, 
it is equally certain, that these plant 
being well salted, need only be de 
tilled when wanted, and may th 
be used while all their medical virtues 
are in perfection. 

INVENTIONS BY MRe R. TREVITHICK, RELA 
TIVE TO NAUTICAL AFFAIRS: 
lst. Account ef a wrought Fron moveaile 

Caisson, with a Rudder, for docking 

a ship, while riding at her moorings, 

without removing stores or masts. 

‘This floating dock ts made a 
wrought iron, half an inch thick, 2! 
fect lung, 54 feet wide, and 30 feet 
deep, and will weigh about 400 toms, 
with a flanch six feet wide at the top, 
for the workmen to stand on, andl 
strengthen. the caisson. 

‘Lhe weight of this caisson, when 
immersed in water, is nearly 330 tom, 
but for reasons, menticned below, * 
is rendered nearly buoyant by ao# 
receptacle, whict surrounds it 
is capable of sustaining the 
weight with great exactness, | 
is riveted to the caisson, in such * 
manner as to strengthen it, and 
port the principal props from the 
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‘Mig caisson draws nine feet water; 
when taken to the ship intended to 
be docked, the water is to be let in- 
 itatan opening or plug-hole at the 
hottom, and it is suffered to sink tll 
the upper part of it is even with 
the surtace of the water, the air 
receptacle still keeping it _buoy- 
ant. A small quantity of air ts then 
to he discharged by opeming a plug- 
hole in the air-ieceptacle, until a 
qu antity of water is let in, Just suffi- 
eent to sink the caisson, which is then 
to be drawn under the ship’s bottom. 
This being effected, the caisson (near- 
ly buoyant) is then to be raised to the 
surface of the water by ropes made 
fat from it to each quarter*of the ship. 
A pump placed within the caisson and 
worked by asteam engine of atwelve 
horse power, placed in a barge along- 
side, will empty it in 3 hours, and 
reduce the ship’s draught of water 8 
feet; thatis from 26 to 18 feet, (the 
caisson floating with a draft of 18 feet, 
while the ship floats* with one of 26 
feet.) She may then be carried into 
shoal water, if required, or alongside 
wharls, or the jetty heads of the Dock- 
yards, 

The ship’s sides and bottom tending 
to fail outwards, by their own weight, 
and the sides and bottom of the cais- 
son tending to be forced inwards b 
the external pressure of the water; 
it is obvious that by placing props 
or shores between them, both will be 
supported; while the ship will lie with 
all her stores om board, and masts 
Handing nearly as easy as when floating 
in the water. . 

Should inconvenience be apprehend- 
ed at any time from blowing weath- 
er, the caisson may be cast off, and 
let fall to the bottom, where it can- 
net be injured, and from whence: it 
may be raised to the ship’s bottom 
again at pleasure, with as little trou- 
ble as weighing an anchor. 

A Upper part of this floating dock 
co ce 12 leet above water, when there 
nh inst rate ship in it; this is a 
Whcient height to prevent the sea from 
reaking over 

y Uiis means a ship may have her 
™ Fhe mined and be out again 
the urs; without coming above 
_ Sore, and without undergoing the 
ous process of unshippibg and rege 
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shipping her stores, or waiting for 
spring tides or a fair wind, to ena- 
ble her to reach to, or return from 
dock; which on an average now re- 
quires three months, accompanied with 
un expense of nearly £10,000 perc 
month in wages, subsistence, &c. &c. 

This plan may be practised in all 
countries, and must be particularly ad- 
vantageous where there are no dry 
docks, or flowing tide. 

Ships on many foreign stations, when 
requiring to be docked, are now ob- 
liged to be sent home, at a great ex- 
pense of money, and waste of time, 
others being sent to replace them. 
‘This may be avoided in future. ron 
Docks may be sent out from England 
in pieces of five or six tons, with 
the necessary rivets and bolts, ready 
to be put together whenever wanted. 

A caisson capable of docking a 
first rate ship will not cost above 
nineteen or twenty thousand pounds 
(for merchantmen and smaller ships, 
the size and cost will be proportion- 
ally less). And judging from the du- 
ration of wrought-iron salt-pans, will 
last twenty years without repair. When 
worn out it may be broken up, and will 
sell for one third of its original cost. 

By adapting caissons to local 
circumstances, ships of war and mer- 
chautinen with all their stores and car- 
goes on board, can be carried to 
wharfs and storehouses, up rivers, where 
the depth of water is not above one 
half of the ship’s draught. lor exam- 
ple, in the river Clyde, the ships 
may be carried to Glasgow; instead 
of being obliged to unload twenty 
miles lower down the river. 


2d. New System for Towing Ships, 

Floating Docks or Caissons. 

The employment of Steam Engines 
(for impelling vessels) has no novelty : 
but however competent this agent ts 
in other respects, it has generally fail- 
ed in this branch of its application, 
not from its own incompetency, but 
from a defect in the communication 
required between the power and the 
water, upon which it is destined to 
act; and from not considering thet 
a power, insufficient to move a ves- 
sel with others in tow, may be snf- 
ticient to move them alternately, that 
is to say, first the vessel containing 
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the engine, and then, by the commu- 
nicating rope, the vessels which the 
firsi-mentioned vessel has to move. 

A steain-engine of fifty tons weight 
on beard a barge or ship, will tow 
with much greater power and effect, 
while only impelling a vessel forward 
by the action of the engine against 
the wafer, than a thousand men can 
do with sweeps. But if the same en- 
gine is applied to wind up a_ rope 
made fast to buoys, anchors or any 
other fixture, the power can be increas 
sed to any extent, at the expense of 
a loss of time nearly equal to the ef- 
fect gained. 

Many of the harbours in England are 
so situated, that the same wind which 
blows directly into the mouth of the 
harbour, is fair for going to sea. By 
placing buoys at about 400 yards from 
each other, this difficulty may be over- 
come with an engine of the abeve 
description, and men-of-war and trans- 

ris might be towed out clear of the 
ices in a short time. 

This may be effected in the follow- 
ing simple manner. ‘The steam engine 
will drive itseit in the barge to the first 
buoy, where it willbe made fast, at 
the same time paying out about 400 
yaids of tow rope, or less, as the case 
may require, one end being fast to 
the ship to be taken in tow, the 
other being fastened to a capstan, 
to be moved round by the power 
of the engine. ‘This movement brings 
the ship upto the first buoy, where 
it is made fast, when the engine with 
the barge proceeds again to the next 
buoy, and so on, until the ship or 
ships in tow arrive at the outer buoy. 
In situations wiiere there are no buoys, 
anchors may be dropped, and spee- 
dily weighed again, by means of the 
steam engine: but it is only in ex- 
treme cases that this routine is ne- 
cessary. Generally the power of the 
engine will be found quite sufficient. 

An apparatus of this kind will be 
useful in towing ships into action in 
light winds, in bringing off disabled 
vessels, also in propelling fire ships, 
against wind and ude alter their crews 
have abandoned them; while by the 
same contrivance the jook-eut ships 
of a squadron, or packet-boats, wiil 
be enabled to enter or leave a har- 
bour in spite of wind or tide. 


Remarks...., wo objections a 
principally against the iron caissog: 
Che first is the great expence; th 
£20,000 mentioned would build , 
graving dock in many situations, whieh 
would answer all the essential py. 
poses of the caisson, and last ten times 
as long; and few would like to rig 
so large a sum without more cer. 
tainty of advantage than what thes 
caissons promise. The other objec. 
tion to them arises from the d 
of their adhering to the bottom whea 
sunk. On muddy or sandy bottoms, 
it is well known that sunk ships ad. 
here with a force vastly greater than 
their weight, and some of the few 
successful «attempts which have been 
made in raising such vessels, have been 
owing to a due attention to this cir 
cumstance. 

This adhesion arises from the we 
ter being forced out from between 
the vessel and the bottom; whicd 
causes the whole pressure of the su- 
perincumbent water to act in keeping 
it down; in the same manner asthe 
pressure of the atmosphere acts in 
preventing the separation of two ex 
hausted hemispheres in the well-known 
pneumatic experiment. If then the 
caisson lay in the bottom it would be 
subject to this accident as well a 
any other vessel: and the projector 
would find himself entirely mistaken io 
supposing it could be raised as easy & 
an anchor, as he has asserted. ‘This evil 
might however be guarded against by 
proper management; so that the ob. 
jection is not insuperable: floats or 
barges might for this purpose be a& 
tached to the caisson above, 80 & 
to prevent its sinking above 30 feet 
or the depth requisite for acunitting 
the vessel. 

‘The plan of moving vessels by 
steam, deserves serious attention for 
several other purposes besides tes 
mentioned. ‘Two or more of tht 
kind should be always stationed @ 
time of war at Holyhead of Port: 
patrick, and the opposite ports; 
some plan of this kind been 
previous to the time, when the 
tieet lay so long in Bantry-bay, the wa" 
of it might then have been ’ 
for though the wind was such as t0 pre 
vent vessels sailing to England ¢ fot 
that period, it was periectly 
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the English fleet to have blocked up 
the French fleet in the harbour, if 
intelligence could have been sent over 
in time. ; 

Jo bring this plan to perfection 
experiments must be tried that re- 
quire much time, and will be very 
expensive, if not conducted with great 
caution. From some experiments tried 
by the writer on modes of impell- 
ing boats, which might be adapted to 
a steam engine apparatus, he is in- 
clined to think that the floats, or 

rts that strike the water, have been 
made much too large hitherto in ap- 

us of this nature, the effect of 
which is to give motion to .the water 
instead of to the vessel; as unless 
the flats move with a certain velo- 
city through the water (which must 
depend on the ratio of their size to 
the impelling power) the resistence 
ot the water, which is nearly as the 
squares of the velocity, will not be 
wfliciently great to cause the greatest 
re-action tor the force used. 

Oblique action is preferable also 
for this purpose to direct, in which 
the motion of the vessel takes off an 
equal quantity from that of the im- 
pelling surfaces. And it is to be ob- 
served that fishes move themselves in 
this manner; their tails which are 
heir impelling instruments, always 
acting as inclined planes on the wa- 
ter, and with an oblique impulse. 








Ashort Account of Mr. Davy’s latest 
Experiments on Nitrogen, the Metals 
of the Earths, and Alkalies, dc. 

_ln the third section of the Baker- 

lan lecture, Mr. Davy detailed a 

wumber of laborious and minute ex- 

petiinents on the circumstances under 
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which nitrous acid, and ammonia 
are produced. He showed that nitro. 
gene is not formed by the electriza- 
tion of pure water, and that in most 
of these cases in which it appears, 
it pre-exists in some Compound, em- 
ployed in the process, ‘lhe facts in 
favour of the composition of nitrogene 
are those derived trom the electrical 
experiments, upon the amalgamation 
of ammonia, and those derived from 
the action of potassium upon the 
same alkali. Mr. Davy brought for- 
ward various new facts and reasonings 
in support of the opinion that amino 
nia is an oxide. 

In the fourth section several ex. 
periments upon the earths are detailed, 
Mr. Davy has succeeded in decom- 
posing silex, alumen, and glucine, by 
means of potassium and iron, and has 
obtained amalgams of the metals of 
magnesia and lime by mere chemical 
agency. Potassium is sent in yc 
through the earths ignited to white- 
ness, and Mercury is passed into the 
tube which unites to the new metals. 

In the fifth section, Mr. Davy 
compares the antiphlogistic hypothesis 
of the nature of metallig®bodies, with 
a modified phlogistic hypothesis, that 
they may be components of unknown 
bases with hydrogen, and he states 
that the decision upon these important 
points of doctrine, cannot be made, 
till perfectly correct notions upon the 
nature of ammonia, nitrogene, and hy- 
drogen, are acquired. 

Among other combinations before 
unknown, which Mr. Davy describes 
in this lecture, is anew inflammable 
gas, composed of the boracic basis 
and hydrogen. 
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ANECDOTES OF LEARNED MEN. 





POVERTY OF THE LEARNED. 
ORTUNE has rarely condescend. 
,'0 be the companion of me- 
mt. Even in these enlightened times, 
mg of letters have lived in obscuri- 
h while their reputation was wide- 
¥ spread; and have perished in po- 
verty, while. their works were enrich- 
the booksellers, 


‘mer, poor and blind, resorted to 


the public places to recite his verses 
for a morsel of bread. 

‘The facetious poet, Plautus, gained 
a livelihood by assisting a miller, 

Xylander sold his Notes on Dion 
Cassius. for a dinner. He tells us, 
that at the age of eighteen he studied 
to acquire glory, but at twenty-five 
he studied to get bread. 





ee 
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Aldus Manutius was so wretchedly 
poor, that the expense of removing 
his library from Venice to Rome made 
him insolvent. 

‘To mention those who left nothing 
behind them to satisfy the undertaker, 
were an endless task. 

Agrippa died in a work-house; Cer- 
vantes is supposed to have died of 
hunger ; Camoens was deprived of the 
necessaries of life, and is believed to 
have perished in the streets. 

‘The great ‘lasso was reduced to 
such a dilemma, that he was obliged 
to borrow a crown from a friend to 
subsist through the week. He alludes 
to his distress in a pretty Sonnet, 
which he addresses to his cat, entreat- 
ing her to assist him, during the night, 
with the lustre of her eyes— 

** Non avendocandele per iscrevere i suoi 

versi |”? 
having no candle by which he could 
see to write his verses! 

Ariosto bitterly complains of pover- 
ty in his Satires: when at length the 
liberality of Alphonso enabled him to 
build a small house, it was most mi- 
serably furnished! When he was told 
that such agbuilding was not fit for 
one who had raised so many fine pa- 
laces in his writings, he answered, 
that the structure of words and that 
of stones was not the same thing. ‘The 
reader may be pleased to have his 
own expressions— Che porvi le pi- 
cire, € por? le parole non é tl mede- 
simo.”” — 

‘The illustrious Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
the ornament of Italy and of litera. 
ture, languished, in his old age, in 
the most distressful poverty ; and, ha- 
ving sold his palace to satisfy his cre- 
ditors, left nothing behind him but his 
reputation. 

Le Sage resided in a little cottage 
on the borders of Paris, and while 
he supplied the world. with their most 
agreeable romances, never knew what 
it was to possess any moderate de- 
gree of comfort in pecuniary matters. 

De Ryer, acelebrated French poet, 
was constrained to labour with rig- 
our, and to live in the cottage of an 
obscure village. His bookseller bought 
his heroic verses for one hundred 
sols the hundred lines, and the smal- 
ler ones for fifty sols. 

Dryden, for less than three hundred 


pounds, sold Tonson ten thousand yop. 
ses, as may be seen by the agree. 
ment which has been published, 

Purchas, who in the reign of op 
first James, had spent his life in ty. 
vels and study to form his Relatiyy 
ot the World; when he gave it 
the public, for the reward of his iy 
bour, was thrown into prison, at the 
suit of his printer. 

John Stow quitted the occupation 
of a taylor for that of an antiquarian ; 
but his studies placing him in embg. 
rassed circumstances, he acted wisely 
in resuming the shears. , 

Spencer, that amiable poet, languish- 
ed out his life in misery. He died 
in want of bread! 

Savage, in the pressing hour of dis 
tress, sold that eccentric poem, The 
Wanderer, which had occupied him 
severa] years, for ten pounds! 

Even our great Milton, sold hisim- 
mortal work for ten pounds to a book- 
seller, being too poor to undertake 
the printing it on his own account; 
and Otway, and Butler, and Chatter. 
ton it is sufficient to name. The lat- 
ter while he supplied a number of 
monthly Magazines with their chief 
materials, found ‘‘a penny tart alu- 
ury;” anda luxury it was to bim who 
could not always get bread to bs 
water! 

Samuel Boyce, whose Poem on Cre- 
ation ranks high in the poetic scale, 
was absolutely famished to death ; and 
was found dead in a garret, withs 
bianket thrown over his shoulders, f 
tened by a skewer, with apen in bis 
hand. 

Simon Ockley, a most learned schol- 
ar, in Oriental literature, addresses 4 
letter to the Earl of Oxford, in whit 
he paints his distresses in colours net 
less just than they are glowing. 4° 
ter having devoted his life to Asiatic 
researches, then not less uncomme 
than they were valuable, he 
satisfaction of dating his preface to bs 
great work from Cambridge-cast®, 
where he was confined for devt; 
he does this with an air of trum 
asa martyr feels enthusiasin in the cau 
for which he perishes. , 

Grotius in his confinement, wrote hs 
Commentary on. Saint Matthew, * 
other works. Curios. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 





_—_—— 
— 


E have now entered upon the 
seventeeuth year Of a war, which 
in ad that time has been interrupted 
oily by a truce of a few months. 
Tis continued warfare, unexampled 
in the annals of Our country, puree 
which our men are turned old, anc 
our youth grown up to manhood, seems 
to have changed the natural aspira- 
tions after a peaceful state of society, 
if not into an actual vindication of 
the misery brougiit on muititudes of 
our fellow creatures thereby, at least 
into a tacit approval of their mea- 
sures, who profit by this destructive 
ysiem. ‘Ihere are matty whose i- 
deas have been so habituated to hos- 
tility, that they cannot coutemplate 
the probability of a stop being put 
to it, without the most fearful appre- 
hensions; somé from the mere dread 
wd dastardly fear of the dispro- 
portioned power of our enemy, wile 
others more culpable, dread the ces- 
sation of external pressure as a sig- 
nal for the people to remember their 
almost forgotten rights, and the ne- 
cesity of steps being then taken to 
alleviate their burthens, and promote 
the internal happiness and prosperity 
of the country. ‘The former are to 
be pitied, for courage is Constitutional, 
ad not dependent on ap act of the 
will; but the latter are not equal ov- 
jects of tenderness, for they have al- 
lowed the justest sentiments of the 
mind and the best affegaans of the 
heart to be perverted RY motives house 
lle to the real interests:,of society. 
We have often endeavusitgd in our 
sphere to recal men’s minds togpeaceful 
habits, by showing the folly of waging an 
tiernal war tor no object, or for an object 
which can never'be attained; and Europe 
§ now fast approaching that state when 
this subject will demand the most se- 
Tus consideration, [t jis not too 
much to suppose that before the 
tad of one year, Bonaparte will have 
Conquered a] opposition on the Con- 
Mhent, and that trom the Euxine, 
found to the Baltic and Frozen Ocean, 
a penis will inform and direct the 
- against our ineans, and our ex- 
Mence. Even before a soldier had 
Pyrennees, after the ter- 
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mination of his Austrian expedition, 
the Spanish armies were already des- 
treyed, the English retired to Portu- 
gal, and Gerona, their strongest and 
best defended fortress, had failen, it 
would be vistonary after this to think 
that Spain could make an ettectual 
stand against the force by which she 
will be speedily assailed, or that 
we could defend Portugal in despight 
of nature and the inhabitants. Were 
the brave ‘Tyrolians fighting for free- 
dom instead of francis, the Swiss 
and the other mountain districts might 
readily have caught the flame, and 
Hoeiier, like another ‘Vell, have new- 
founded the liberties of his country 5 
but, as in the case of Spain, whea 
they applied for Ienglish aid, we con- 
fined in place of expanding their views, 
aud the cold sympathy which they 
experience from ther neighbours 
proves the short-sightedness of oar po- 
licy, and prognosticates their speedy 
subjugation by the Freach and Ba- 
Varian arins. 

The Ottoman empire still exists, 
but tottering to its foundation, and the 
descendants of Mahomet and Solyman 
only wait the active interference of 
Bonaparte, to resume the original ob- 
scurity of their race, and become the 
Chiefy of a barbarous and insignifi- 
cant horde, 

The pacification of the north of 
Europe is now completed, and if 
Sweden be permitted to remain with- 
out becoming actually hostile, we must 
still expect her co-operation in every 
measure that can be devised for ham- 
pering and restraining our commerce. 

n this quarter of the world, the 
political norizon does not appear to 
brighten ; and in America the differ- 
ence which we announced as having 
taken place between that government 
and Mr. Jackson, has produced a spi 
rit untriendiy to conciiiation, and may 
turn the dispute, which we once hop- 
ed was so happily settled, into a 
cause of rupture between the coun- 
tries, * , 

co SSS eT 

* A bill has been brought into Congress, 
read a second time, with litde doubt of its 
being passed uto a law, for effectueily 
H 
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We are sorry to notice a- serious 
misunderstanding subsisting in India 
betwixt the governor in council of 
Madrass and the army of that presi- 
dency, which seems to have origin- 
ated in some attempt or proposal for 
the correction of abuses. ‘e are 
hot possessed of sufficient information 
to ascertain the extent of the evil, 
the truth of the irregularity complain- 
ed of, or the prudence of the means 
émployed to remove it, but we may 
observe two things from this disagree- 
able occurrence, which have been con- 
firmed by the experience of all ages 
and countries; that those who profit 
by abuses would put all to hazard 
rather than relinquish them, and that 
large standing armies ate always dan- 
gerous. [f they are in a high state 
of discipline, which may be said of 
them, i proportion as they approach 
the mature of machines, having no 
intefnal principle of action, but guid- 
ed entirely by external impulse; the 
commander in chief by gaining their 
affection and enforcing his authority 
might overturn. the government; if 
their discipline is on a lower scale, 
and they conceive themselves en- 
fitled to act as a delberative body, 
their obedience will then be uncertain, 
as their conduct must depend on the 
Opinion which they entertain of the 
orders ‘given for their gevernment.+ 

‘These serious and increasing dif- 
ficulties would press heavily on the 
country, eveg were its affairs con- 
Bucted by the best abilities in the 
kingdom, and the people unanimous 
in theit determination to support the 
government, from a confidence that 
all its measures were calculated for 
their advantage. ‘This national con- 
fidence is desirable, though perhaps 

eg ee 
Prohibiting ali counmercmi THrercourse be- 
tween the United States, and Great Bri- 
fan, France, and their dependencies, ua- 
fess in’ Vessels owned wholly by Citizeus 
of the former country. This, we think, 
will bring the matter in debate, to a spee- 
dy tssue. 

+ lt appears hy recent accounts from 
Tadia, that part of the troops having open- 
ly mutinied and commenced an attack on 
some other part of the army, were cut to 
pieces and that the rest of the disatfec- 
ted had disagreed among thtmselves, and 
subinitted to governments 
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hot absolutely necessary in qniet an) 
ordinary times; but now when kip. 
doms and governments are  agsaile; 
by modes as powerful and dap 

as they are unusual and comme 
they require supports adequate to the 
predicament in which they are epy, 
tinually liable to be placed. Ty 
principal of these supports is surely 
unanimity in the determination tomas, 
tain the blessings of a good constity. 
tion and form of government againg 
all enemies; and when the country i 
menaced front without, pains should 
be taken to make the people ferl 
that they possess these blessings; o 
it will be vain to look to them for 
a determination to support. what. they 
do not believe they possess. . These 
are not times for experimenting on 
the patience, or trifling with th 
feelings of individuals, and far less should 


a whole nation be insulted by placing: 


it without the pale of the constite. 
tion, and a numerous class Of its inhab> 
tants farther bribed to discontentby 
impolitic and imviduous restraints from 
which the rest of their fellow citizens 
are free. We are decidedly hostile 
to the introduction of irrelevant matter 
into public discussions for the’ mere 
purpose of irritation; however when 
grievances exist it is @ vr to state 
them, and loud!y demand redres; 
that when ‘the day of trial arrive 
there may be no halting between two 
opinions, but all be united in defence 
of their just rights, and in the ful 
determination to transmit them u 
impaired to posterity. , 
ENGLAND. 

THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 
invaluable pfivilege and one of the 
firmest supporters of freedom, © Ba 
it may be abused ; and the press) 
intimidation, or venality may b 
brought over to be a powerful auxr 
liaty on the side of power, and such 
in 2 great degree appears to be Ms 
Chon state. [ntimidation was 
ectually applied towards those ¢o* 
nectet with the Press, who wer 
known to be “we <> 
of free discussion. 

London of well known tiberslity # 
his political sentiments was @ 
years ago, imprisoned nine — 
because his clerk, unknown to 
had seld a copy of an ¢ . 
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hiet,. while another bookseller 
of Jess prominent character expiated 
sis offence of selling the same pam- 
pilet, by au imprisonment of only 
three weeks. At the present moment 
the Editor and publisher of the In- 
dependent Whig, a London paper, 
ge suffering under a sentence of im- 
yisooment for three years, in distant 
removed from each other, and 
rom their families and business, These 
instances of severity are not lost, and 
intimidation exerts its powerful sway 
ever the whole tribe of writers and 
blishers. ‘They have to write and 
publish with the fear of the Attorney 
General before their eyes, and to 
exert all the ingenuity they possess to 
express themselves so guardedly as 
to keep out of the reach of the in- 
uendoes of the law. 

Liberty sutfers also from the ve- 
nality of the press. We = shall ex- 
tract the following description of the 
press in Londen, borrowed trom one 
of their periodical publications for last 
month, ‘if the people knew ge- 
perally, that one half of what they 
read, in newspapers at least, is written 
purposely to impose on their credulity, 
and is printed and circulated, at their ex- 
pense, they would turn with equal disgust 
from the writings of the panegyrists 
of persons in power, and from those 
of the defamers of public-spirited 
individuals : 

_ “Kew persons suspect that a ma- 
jority of the proprietors of the [.on- 
don hewspapers, receive regular pen- 
siogs; that the immediate agents of 
ministers are the proprietors of some 
papers; that many of the provincial 
papers are imore or less under the 
infiyence of government, or its agents ; 
that the periodical press in general is 
systematically bought up for the pur- 
pose of corrupting public opinion ;— 
and that tens of thousands of pam- 
phiets and Squibs In prase and verse, 
Ma all manner of shapes, are constantly 
printed at the expense of men in 
ce, and are distributed gratuitously 
The post-free, through the nation !— 
press is a modern engive in the 

€ government, and it becomes 
ene of great importance whe- 
More mischief may not be ef- 
against the rights aod interests 


“WApeovle, by the extensive means- 
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possessed by governments of pollut- 
ing the sources of pyblic intelligenee, 
than is derived of benefit from the 
unprotected and misrepresented _¢x- 
ertions of individuals, in maintaining 
the cause of truth and public liber- 
t dd . 
. The advocates of liberty baye 
many difficuities to surmount, arising 
from the apathy of the people, anc 
the strenuous exertions of — the 
trained bands of power; such. are 
the fearful odds against freedom and 
reform. [or how do the people act 
on this emergency? Many tamely 
lend their aid to the side of power. 
They wish to be deceived ; and if an 
independent print is advanced to pub- 
lish boid, unpalatable truths, it js left 
unsupported, with a diminished sale, 
scarcely adequate to pay expenses, 
and if a prosecution were threatened 
many would rejoice, and even. the few 
who feebly and timidly hold sentiments 
of freedom, shut up as in a hidden 
closet, but who are afraid to avow 
themselves, would stand by with all 
the frigid apathy of unconcerned spec- 
tators; while some would give aready 
ear, as in the case of Wardle, to 
all the calumnies with which the ad- 
vocates of power delight to load their 
Opposers. 

‘The supporters of powér haye 
all the advantages of acting together 
in concert, and of being drilled into 
the ranks of a regular system, while 
the adyocates of reforin, suiler from 
a want of union, each being more 
desirous to advance his own peculiar 
system, than to sacrifice to the gene- 
ral good, hy promoting unanimity.— 
Thus disunited, and standing algne, 
they are ill matched against the re- 
gular phalanx. Reform has to en- 
counter, not only the opposition and 
obloquy of avowed enemies, but al- 
so the scarcely Jess injurious dilficul. 
ties of timid friends. With some, re- 
form is a mere name, and nothing 
else, they say they are for reform, 
but name any specific plan, they im- 
mediately draw off, and are fertile in 

lausible objections: thus manifesting 
that they goly are tor reform in words, 
while in reality they are its detersnig- 
ed. opponents ; Porerily 
‘¢ They reformation much approv’d,-:: 

About it never faiter’a, itn 
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And wish’d all things to be iuprov’d 
But i no tittle aiter'd”. 

In the course of the narration of 

blic events, we have repeatedly 
alluded to the celebration of the ju- 
bilee, and were not backward in our 
duty in representing it, as we really 
conceived it to be, a trick to lead 
away from the consideration of the 
alarming situation of public affairs. 
We shall again advert to the subject 
without fear of tiring our readers, 
and select for their information from 
Ove of the few independent periodi- 
cal prints, ‘he Repository of The- 
ology and General Literature, a re- 
view of the manner in which this 
day was celebrated. If such a re- 
view produce retlection, and lessen 
the cullibility of the public mind, so 
that the people may not be so liable 
to be duped on a recurrence of a 
similar occasion, our pages will not 
have been uselessly occupied. 

‘*We always considered the late 
jobilee as a political measure, designed 
to prop up a falling faction; and 
therefore hoped that none but politi- 
cal religionists would celebrate it by 
she worship. ‘The 25th of Octo- 
yer was in fact, not a Jewish, nor 
a Romish, nor a British Jubilee: few, 
if any, acts of grace, similar to those 
performed in the 50th year of his 
reign, by Henry Il. and of his age 
by Edward IIl. were recommended 
on this occasion by the King’s advi- 
sers. The jabitee was wholly intend- 
ed to divert the public from the con- 
sideration of the state of administra- 
tion and of the country, and it partly 
answered the purpose ; yet there were 
those who saw, or thought they 
saw in the mode of the observance 
of this day of rejoicing, symptoms 
of good sense and resolution in the 
public, which would presently break 
through all the barriers opposed to 
political inquiry, aud demand ‘ in- 
demnity for the past, and security for 
the future.” it was the intention 
of the projectors of the jubilee to 
have a general slumination ; but this 
measure appeared, on its being pro- 

ed, so il-suited to the. popular 

ling, that it was agreed in “most 
places to substitute tor it a subscrip- 
tion to the poor. In the metropo- 
lis, where the public buildings were 


splendidly lighted up, the fears of som. 
of the inhabitants led thein to tay) 
to the tallow-chandler, that they m * 
not be put to the necessity of cali ' 
in the glazer; but there never ys 
an illumination so partial and spin’. 
less. [n one particular, the jubile 
was a good day, as it brought a fl 
meal to the mouths of those whog 
the jubilee-proposers had ~ ag don. 
ed, by thetr measures, to subsist 
half a meal; though this loyal chy: 
rity disclosed the melancholy fou, 
that nearly a moiety of the popul.- 
tion of the country are reduced t 
a condition, in which the present of 
a single comfortable dinner, is a gial. 
dening favour. At York, which hi 
a population Of 18,000 souls, $00 
apphed in forma pauperis for the 
jubilee- charity. At Maurdstone, where 
is a population of 10,000 there wer 
above 5000 who accepted the same 
relief, 

The soldiery were called out t 
fire feus de joye; and some of th 
commanders of volunteer corps rev: 
sed ieave of, absence to the sick d 
their respective regiments. The mer- 
chants and bankers of London, includ: 
ing the whole body of contractor, 
loan jobbers, commissioners of excise 
and of the inceme tax, and their de 
pendents, held a turtle feast at Mer 
chant Taylor’s hall; and the common 
council of the city of London, were 
regaled at the Mansion-house, o0 4 
plan agreed upon after several hous 
discussion in the worshiptul assembly, 
with roast beef. ‘The cuurcbes wer 
all opened, as were nearly all the Me 
thodist chapels, and the greater pat 
of the meeting-houses. In some # 
the churches and chapels © 
es hymn of God varie 

ing” was sung, the congregation 
ing 7 full chorus. St is Said thee 
congregational choirs marked with + 

eculiar emphasis the elegant, & 
ines, runping, 


** Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
And make them fall.” 


The peaceful and: childlike Morams 
distinguished the day at villag? 
Where they have an 

by gay processions, the’ 
flags, the sioging of the 
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Chrisuan stanzas, prayers, sermons, and 
other Gemonstrations of loyal joy. 

«A pumber of the inhabitants of 
Harlow, in Fssex, on this day refused 
subscribing to entertain their poor; they 
had declared their intention of making 
, subscription for the poor of the 
srish in general on a future day ; 
ut they expressed their determination 
notto be dictated to; they disdained 
to add to the general delusion, by 
celebrating a Jubilee at a period whea 
the nation, by the general system 
ursued, during the present reign, has 
oa brought almost to the brink of 
ruio.”” 

To render the state of represent- 
ation in the house of Cominons pure, 
much is necessary to be reformed 
on the part of the people. ‘Ihe sys- 
tem of electors as well as of tie 
elected ought to be ra‘ically changed. 
Contested elections are generaliy manag- 
ed atso evo: MoUs an Expense, anc have 
go degenerated into mere untoterest- 
ing party squabbles betweea rival 
aristocrats, that an honest man hesi- 
tates to risque his own independente 
by wasting his fortune in lavishing 
vast sums on such occasions ; a3 he 
spums the disreputable traffic of 
selling his vote in parliament, he 
disdains to purchase the vote of the 
venal elector, ‘or to barter with the 
landlord for the voices of his de- 
pendent tenantry. In fact contested 
elections are become such nuisances, 
aid are so destructive of good morals, 
wd of every thing that bears the 
senblance of public virtue, that men 
scruple to become candidates, on the 
present terms, and electors refuse to 
qualify themselves by registering, that 
they may not be drawn into the vortex 
of an election conducted in the usual 
manner, Seeing virtuous independence 
can effect so little, and (earful of con- 
tamination from the vices of an elec- 
lion, they make a choice of evils, 
and preter’ inactivity and apparent 
apathy to engaging in a contest, in 
Which mpch is risqued, and but 


Little 2 gained. But such a 
98 MMngs ought not to exist. 
fel latives should be ‘returned 

© of expense ky an unbribed and 
wrnfluenced people, [1 vain do elec- 
tin call for purity in the represen, 

“ts ‘until they shall become thém. 
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selyes independent, <A pure stream 
can only arise from a pure source, 
and if the people, the spring and 
fountain of all political power is 
corrupted, we unreasonably look for 
propriety in the higher departments. 
‘lo a vety considerable degree, the 
representative will ever be the mirror 
of the body he repyesents. As an an- 
tidpte to the evils of elections, we 
mentioned in our last retrospect, the 
honourabie example of the electors 
of We-iminster returning Sir Francis 
Burdett free of all expense to parlia- 
ment, «wis a worthy sequel we now 
give a late address to the freeholders 
of Essex, and recommend it as a 
model of true constituuongl principles, 
which if adhered to, aud generally 
followed, would go tar towards re. 
storing the purity of representation. 
We hope in a future number to state 
a favourable issue to so proper a mode 
of requesting. 

Te the Genilemen, Clerzy, and Freeholders of 

the County of Essex, 
GENTLEMEN, 

Notwithstanding the meeting of centle- 
men and freeholders, hulden this day, ta 
the independent interest of the county, 
would vot pledge themselves to support 
me, because I refused to attach myself to 
any party, L feel undismayed in the ar- 
duous, but glorivus contest, in whieh I 
am engaged, aud am determined to per- 
severe in my attempt to vindiwate your 
rights of electiou against the supporters 
of that compromise which bas long tam 
nished the representation of this county. 

Consider the critical situation of the 
country,  Rehold the melancholy aspect 
of public affairs, and then ask yourselves 
whether a considerable part of our nation- 
al misfortunes may not be attributed to the 
ambition of these contending partivs, of 
Whig and Tory? In Essex and Maldow 
what has been your representation for the 
last forty years? = Lamay perhaps claim 
the merit of being the instrument in your 
hands, of diviaing the coalition for the 
present: but believe me, that the ctvision 
is werely temporary. The snake rm 
wounded, but not destroyed, 

jt remains with you to trample on this 
venemous serpent, Which has stung the 
vital parts of the eonstitation ; fur with- 
out pure representation, Whot is it but‘a 
name? Confiding in your spr itand good 
sense, Lam resolvedto persevere as tour 
asl have an independent vote ready to 
bring forward, But observe, whilst | om 
Vindicating your inderenJence, d wiil ne- 
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wersacrice my own. The eause is pene- 
ral—zeberal mast be the exertion. ft will 
beat wo expense ; Ewril not buy you, be- 
cause Lwill not sell yous; bat L will do 
more, for } will serve you h mestiy, and 
prove myself, Geutlemen, your faithtul 
sim! obedicut Servant, 

MONTAGU BURGOYNE. 

Chelmsford, Jan. >, VS10, 

‘Phe spirit which has lately been 
gromsed in the e:ty of London appears 
to groin strength— Lhe niunisters having 
reused to permit the address of the 
fonmon Tlall of the livery of London 
to be delivered to the king at the 
levee, but only through the medium 
af the Secretary of state’s office, to be 
wetivered, of « ushic ped at his Option ; 
svother common ball bas been heid, 
at which were adopted some spirited 
resolutions (tor which see documents) 
declarative of the right to petition, 
avi returning thanks to the Lord 
NMiuvor and one of the Sheriffs tor 
thes conduct. ‘They published the 
petition formerly agreed on, and di- 
rected) a copy of the present resolutions 
to be given into the King’s hands. 

‘Lhe metropolis is supported by the 
county of Berks, where at a meeting 
ef the freel ders deld at Abingdon, 
gspuited address to the king moved 
wy Lord bolkstone was agreed on, 
fs allusion to the answer to the city 
we Landon as to the competence of 
par iauent to tstitute Inquiries, they 
porediy remark in the following 
Eerie * od 

-We presume to state to your 
mwesty, that we have seen, for years 
trast, with the deepest CONCeFR, that 
tempts to procure parhamentary in- 
suiey upon the sybject of our national 
musiortunes, bave, im all cases, been 
wusucersstul; and jn the course of 
the last session we witnessed with not 
less astonshment than indignation, 
Ck QB svsleld Was adopted, and almost 
procanned, of proecting public men 
from public inquiry—a system which 
; mm aGirect defiant: wv of tire unttorm 
practice of the best periods of our 
nistory, and the most undoybted, and 
valuable pripcipies of the Cobstiiue 
tion.” 

A struggle ts commence: against 
carrption by the people. May it be 
persevering aad suceesstul! ‘The bap- 
@mess of these couitries is at stake. 


Corruption is potent, and to increas 
the odds against the reform of aby 
apathy sits enthroned in “ the Case 
of Indolence’—We have once inor 
recourse to the bards of other day 
to rouse the slumbering spirit rt 
independence, a> too mahy of oy 
preseut race of poets, unlike the 
predecessors, are leagued on the sid 
of power. We venture to use the 
words of Thomson appropriately de. 
scribing the prevailing influence of 
corruption, apathy, luxury and seltisp. 
ess, as at least equally applicable to 
our times, as to the days in which 
he wrote, and perhaps increasingly 
characteristic, as the progress of luxury 
is greater: 


‘** Spread far and wide was his curst indy: 


ence, 

Of public virtue much be dull’d the 
sense, 

Fyven much of private; ate our spint 
out, 


And fed our rank luxurions vices: whence 
‘Phe land was overlaid with many a lout! 
Notas old Fame reports, wise, geperons, 
bald, and stout, 
A race of pleasure madden'd every breast, 
Down to the lowest lees the ferment ra, 
To bis licentigas wish, each must be blest, 
With joy be fever’d ; snatch it as he cam, 
Thus vice the standard rear’d ; her arries- 
ban, 
Corruption call’d, and loud she gave the 
word, 
Mind, mind yourselves,” 
Aimid the innymerable difficulties 
which press on a distracted empiit, 
a pew source of danger arises [rom 
a mutiny among the native troop 
in India, headed by Lurepean ofliceis 
Already our possessions in the East 
have been productive of intolerable 
oppression to the natives, and besides 
of much evil to these countries, by 
the iutroductjon of superfluous wealll, 
and tie consequent luxury which bas 
fatally attended. The intlux of f 
to a few individuals has hud a power 
ful effect in enhancing the expeas 
of living, and given an appearance 
of an unreal prosperity 1 | these 
countries. ‘Thus we feel ‘ this 
thoric ill” to endanger the heal! 
constitution of the — state. We are 


be ides presented with the 4 
anomaly of a great commercial 9054 
possessing apparent wealth, and wi 
ing with the state in a div 
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il] ascertained partnership, large terri- 
torial possessions, hile at the same 
time, they are annually borrowing 
large sums, and are in reality insolveat, 
and in a state very little short of 
bankruptcy. Let the present business 
be settled as it may, we venture to 
prognosticate that at no very distant 
period, the alfairs of the Last India 
company will, without a speedy and 
total change of system, involve our 
empire 10 alarming and perhaps in- 
extricable difliculties. A refusal to 
renew the charter, and throwing open 
the trade to the public generally, may 
avert these evils. It would have 
probably been happy for us had our 
connection with the East never ex- 
sted. Perhaps we might still have 
been a frugal people, unacquainted 
with the full extent of luxury, and 
not have bartered our independence 
forcumbrous wealth—N ow our situation 
resembles that of the drunkard ac- 
cutomed to his inordinate — stimulus, 
unable to lay it aside without danger, 
and if continued, ready to sink under 
its effects. In our present state, we 
could i! bear the subtraction of the 
lage revenue drawn from our trade 
with India, and yet our dangers are 
mereased from this very source. 
Let us look around on every side, 
and gloomy prospects present. What 
a reverse in fifty brief years! Where 
are the grounds of Jubileeizing? Con. 
trast 1760 with the present period, 
wd we may say with the poet, 


“Fair laughs the morn and soft the zephyr 
blows, 

While proudly riding o’er the azure 
realm, 

in gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the 
helm, 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s 
sway, 

That hush’d in grim repose, expects his 
evening prey.” Gray. 

The parliament has met and ministry 

Ye beea able to carry addresses 

without amendment ia both houses. 

= the strength of a minister is 

autiously tried, the complaisance of 

Mrlanent is well known, Sir George 

= a steady patriot, and honest 

_ wor, i 1782 remarked in the 

“ase of commons, that if the king 


Ldreased Parlianent in the unmeening 


ha 
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words of the song, ‘What beauties 
does I lora dise} se Fr? the courtly ain- 
swer would return ‘“‘llow sweet are 
her sintles upon Tweed.” It is hows 
ever remafthable, that in the same 
session which opened, as Sir George 
Saville thus sarcastically observed, the 
minister of that day, Lord North, 
was in the course of it left in a min- 
ority, and finally deserted ; and before 
its determination, that admiaistration 
which entailed so much mischief oa 
their country by their management 
of the American war was compictely 
overthrown. 

On the 23d inst. the debates were 
long, and opposition had not a dif- 
ficult task to point out the errors of 
administration as to the disgraceful 
expeditions sent out by them, and 
their unprincipled disputes among 
themselves, but the debates partake 
too much of a dispute between two 
parties, while the interests of the 
people are neglected. We wish to 
see the party of the people prevail 
unconnected either with those, whe 
are now in place, or those who as 
eagerly seek to oust them for their 
own emolument. 

‘The veteran statesman, koown by 
the name of Single-speech Hamilton, 
in. his posthumous publication, called 
Parliamentary Logic, who was well 
skilled in all the arcana of parita- 
mentary and miuisterial maneuvering, 
and like his precursor, Bubb Doaning- 
ton, afterwards Lord Melcombe, of 
blabbing memory, lets out some 
choice secrets, which a wise people 
will treasure up to assist them ia ther 
judgment of political characters, tells 
us “that politics isa kind of game, 
of which the stake or prize was tie 
administration of the country, and 
hence one party might with great 
propriety adopt such measures as would 
tend to bring their friends into ail. 
ministration, without weighing in golden 
scales the merits of the question prc- 
posed, as few questions had arisen 
since the revolution, in which «a 
honest man might not have voted con- 
scientiously on eliher side.’— his ts 
barefaced political la: itudinarianism, 
which we fear is too common, but 
it deserves to be stamped wsita 
decided reprobation as leading to the 
greatest political projsacy. bt is 
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impossible to foresee how matters that corporate body. So far is com 

FA will go on in the present session at mendabile, yet they are still silent > > 

4 ; this crisis which all must allow to be the momentous questions, which Oug t & 
watt a period ot unexampled difficulty. to operate on every patriotic hie . 
: in Will the people do their parts in- in the present awful crisis; and they pr 
ea > demanding inquiry, or will they con- appear tar behind the citizens of Lon. pre 
aay tinue ia apathy? Willthe paraament don, in enlightened views. — ‘The fe. act 
i Rh approve themselves Vigihant guardians tivities of the tuble ill Compensate for whe 
i, Ta of the public weal? Will the peopie the decay of public spirit, and of pre 
ge HH and parhament go hand in hand, or public virtue. ‘Lhe allubility of 4 mor 
m B is in the words of a late able statesman, vice-regal court, and a round of city : 
if 1 shail we have ‘a petitioning people, feasts, are poor substitutes for thy = 
pg and an addressing parliament?” or noble independence, which is the es yt 
( A | will both neglect their duty ? On the sence of freedom, and causes a vation a 
manner ia which time shail give a to be truly respectable, even if na thet 
Fay solution to these queries, much, very possessed of a separate legislature— 5 
ie 1! much indeed depends. It is fashionable with some to alti. com 
i ii a IRELAND. bute all our political evils to the ve ety 
| ty — The Duke of Richmond, lord uton, But whether that measure which hike! 
Pa lieutenant of lreland makes irequent was brought about by very profligate mus 

bl progresses througn the country. [lis means, be in itself hurtful or not to ye 

i) jovialities smomth his way and tend to us, enlarged patriotism and public ? 

“ remove prejudices. In a couviveal spirit would enable us fo surmount nals 

Lt nour at Limerick, he expressed liberal all difficulties. But alas! there js a liver’ 
sentiments, towards our Catholic breth- miserable lack of these essential re mode 

’ rea. Ue has been réquited for his -juisites to the welfare of a state. If of th 
| condescension. ‘The inhabitants of independence of mind is wanting, princ 
Newry previously tohis arrival in that) no advantages of external situation, the 
§,! town, were summoned to consider of Can compenrvate .for its absence, nor 6, 
4 addressing him. In the spit of res no disadvantages can controul its pow comin 
h* turning unanimity, it was resulved not erful energies when it exists. It’ = ‘ 
- to address, as he belonged to an ad-  independeuce of mind which we want. i 
F Ministration hostile to the claims of ‘+ ___Re firm, nor let corraption sly, ey 
: the Catholics. But his liberality at) Twine round your heart, indissoluble princi 
t Limerick was remembered, another chains. upon 
; meeting was called, and an address Determin’d Lol mined 
Was agreed on by both Protestants Your independence, for that once de. maint 

and Catholics, ig which the removal stroy’d, ill los, m 

of all restrictions was unequivocaily Unfounded, Freedom is a morning: rea tween 

alluded to. In his answer we are That tits arial trom the spreading ¢y® oY pr 

vlad - : 7 reach) 

sorry to observe he took no notice of —— ene ; 

this part ot the address. At Limer- OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. steoets 

ick he spoke as the man, at Newry, pind © te eps 

as ihe minister. SMITH, MAYOR. Gen 

(kor the address and answer, see In a meeting or asse:nbly of the Mayor, Alder 0 mer 

the documents) tines neal Liverymen of the several com port su 
While the citizens of London have panies of the city of London, m Commo’ addres 

been laudably engaged in exertions to halt assembled, at the Guudhall of the mediat 
procure inquiries tmto the muitephed cuy,on Luesday the 9th day of Janse = “4 
causes of our disastrous situation, the 1810. Ry 
common council of Dublin, at their RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, — ofthe ty 
quarterly assembly, have been ditfer- 1, That itis the undgadted Fight ee hen sf 
eatly engaged. ~ A resolution was Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and heie pelt Ps 
bought torward to express their de- tty of London, tu present the checkir 
. : ia : aA to the King, sitting upon his throne, » 

tecnination to resist the claims of the awe aed feelings towards their SH roading 

Catholic Sy which was rejected by 3Y per te did at the last Common hg 
vulcs agalast 34. Lhis triumph of wave the exercise of thieright; 7 7 fy 

iwerality augurs well when compared 2, Resolved unanimously— That it sp” Paint 
with the formes niiberal conduct ef peais thatthe Secretary of state bere 
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the dheriffs, that the petition of the livery 
could be received only through his office, 
that they have been denied not only the 
gual access to his majesty by a personal 
audience, but the undoubted right of 

presenting the same, when they had 

actual access to his majesty at the levee, 

where they attended to present, and did 

present, a petition from the court of com- 

mon council. 

5, Resolved unanimously—That such a 
denial is not only subversive of the rights 
ofthe livery, but a flagrant violation of 
the right of petitioning, claimed, demand- 
ed, and insisted upon, and confirmed to 
them by the bill of rights. 

4, Resolved unauimously—That all 
complaints of the misconduct and incapa- 
etyof his majesty’s servants are most 
likely tobe nugatory, if such complaints 
must pass through the hands of those very 
wrvants, and the people can have no se- 
curity that their complaints are heard. 

5, Resolved~That whoever advised his 
majesty not to receive the petition of the 
lwery in the accustomed and established 
mode, have committeda scandalous breach 
of their duty, violated one of the first 
priuciples of the constitution, and abused 
the confidence of their sovereign. 

6, Resolved unanimously—That thie 
common hall, disregarding all attempts 
and designs of interested and corrupt 
hirelings, who derive emoluments from 
the national burthens, to impute unworthy 
and disloyal motives to those who resist un- 
principled and dangerous encroachments 
upon their established rights, are deter- 
mined, tothe utmost of their power, to 
maintain them against those evil connsel- 
lurs,Who have thus raised a barrier be- 
tween the king and the people, and tbhere- 
‘y prevented their just complaints from 
raching the royal ear, 

1, Resolved—That the following in- 
‘tructions be given to our representatives 
in parliament : 

GentlemenYou are hereby instructed , 
'o meve in the house of commons (or sup- 
fort such motion, if moved) for an humble 
address to his Majé sty, praying for an ile 
mediate and rigid inquiry into the causeof 
te wnexampled failures and dissasters 
*hich have attended our late expeditions 
re soe Portugal, and Holland, whereby 

“and treasureof the country have 
ee metally sacrificed, without reve 
*ragany effectual assistance to ou allies, 
checking the progress of the enemy, or 
anes othe glory or security of his mas. 
sia ba dominions. — ¥ on are 
Ebich have a to ; Support all Motions 
the vialats or their object inquiry into 

“. . " ai of the rights of petitioning 
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into the wasteful expenditure ofthe public 
money—the correction of pablic abuses— 
the abolition of all unnecessary places and 
pensions—=the shortening of the duration 
of parliaments, and restoring them to their 
coastitutional purity and independence, 
as the only means of retrieving our public 
affairs, and enabling this country success- 
fully to contend against surrounding na- 
tions, ‘ 
8, Resolved uranimously—That the 
sheriffs, attended by Mr. Remembrancer, 
do forthwith wait upon bis majesty, and 
deliver into his majesty’s hand, in the 
name of the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
livery of London, a tair copy of the forego- 
ing resolutions, signed by the town-clerk. 
©, Resolved unanimously—That the 
thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, for his inde- 
pendent behaviour upon all occasions, and 
particularly for his conduct this day, 

10, Resolved unanimouslv—That the 
thanks of this meeting be given to Sheriff 
Wood, for his general conduct, and for 
his having zequested an audience of his 
Majesty, agreeable to the instructions of 
this hall. 

11, Resolved nnanimously—That the 
resolutions of this day, together with the 
petition agreed upon, on the '4thof Desa 
cember last, be signed by the ow. clerk, 
and published in the usua? uv or wo and 
evening papers. ‘Wo opruorpr. 
TO THE KINGS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 
The humiie and dutiful address and petition of 

the lord mayor, aldermen and livery of the 

erly of London, im common hall assembled. 
MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, 

We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and livery of the city of London, in com- 
mon hall assembled, most hambly ap- 
proach your majesty, at this awful crisis, 
toexercise a duty no less painful than im- 
perious, ; 

It istorepresent with humility to your 
majesty the present deplorable situation 
of public affairs, that we have again ap- 
proached your royal person. 

Attached to your majesty’s illustrious 
house, from affection and from duty, we 
should ill demonstrate the sincerity of our 
loyalty, were we to conceal from your 
majesty, that it is not amongst the least 
considerable of our grievances, that at- 
tempts should have heen made to brand 
vour majesty’s faithful subjects with dis- 
affection to your pérson aod government, 
whenever they have exercised their ine 
dubitable right to complain of gross abuseg 
in the state, or to attribute the disgracefuh 
failure ofexpensive and calamitous enter- 
prizet, to the ignorance aud 1ocapacily of 
I - 
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those, who either planned or executed 
them; as if infallibility were the appendace 
of office, and belongs of right to those who 
may be called into your majesty’s councils. 

With equal grief and indignation we 
have seen the dysastrous result of various 
expeditions, in which your imajesty’s 
arinies ha ve been unhappily engaged, and 
which most forcibly mark the disgraceful 
imbecility of those distracted councils, 
which have so seandalously lavished the 
blood and treasure of a patient, loyal, and 
burthened people. 

Towards the close of the preceding year, 
your faithful citizens huinbly expressed 
to your majesty their deep concern and 
disappointment at the disgraceful conven- 
tion of Cintra; but we have yet to deplore, 
that due and eflicient inquiry has not been 
made mto that disgracefal transaction, 

It is equally painful to eall to your 
majesty’s recollection the melancholy fate 
of a second army, assembled within the 
peninsula, under the gallant commander, 
Sir John Moore— ignorant ahke of the 
state and disposition of the Spaniards, 
andthe force and designs of the enemy, 
this army being sent into the interior of 
Spain, was in imminent danger of being 
captured; inthiseritical emergeney and 
state of agonizing perplexity, abandoned 
to his own resources, this hapless, but 
meritorious otlicer, at leugth discovered 
that he had no safety but in flight, with 
the loss of his aummunition, horses, specie, 
and baggage, and barrassed and assailed 
on all sides, he securedthe retreat of the 
remains of his gallant followers, by the 
sacrifice of bis own invaluable life. 

Deriving no benefit from experience, a 
third well-appointed army, under the 
command of Sivy Arthor Wellesley, was 
hurried into thesintenor of Spain, alike 
ignorant of the force and movements of 
the enemy, Where, after an unprotitable 
display of British valour, and a dreadful 
slaughter, thisarmy, lke the former, was 
compelled to seek ots safety by 2 precipi- 
tate retreat, before (what we were led to 
believe) @ Vanquished foe, leaving thou. 
sands of our sick and wounded country. 
men inthe hands of the enemy. 

Vis loss, ike others, las passed with- 
out inquiry, and as ifimpunity had placed 
the servants of the crown above the reach 
of justice, your majesty has been advised 
to confer titles of honourable distinetion 
on the general, who had thus exhibited a 
rashand ostentatious display of unprofi- 
table bravery. 

After these multiplied errors, and in de- 
fldnce of reiterated ¢xperience, we have 
seen another expedition yet more expen- 
sive, Mere disgraceful, aud more calami- 


tous than the former. This armamey: 
delayed untilthe fate of Austria was dp. 
cided, landed on the unwholesome shor: 
of the Scheldt, Where, after an unaccoug:. 
able state of inaction, thousands of o¢, 
brave soldiers have miiseratty and jp. 
gloriously perished, by pestilence, priva- 
tion and disease, without having aecom. 
plished one national object. On such ap 
expedition, planned and conducted by, 
minister, Who it is now Knuwn had bee 
pronounced unfit tor his office by hes 
colfeagues—an expedition that touches a! 
minds with shame, and fills all hearts wx 
agony, it is too painful to dilate. 

We cannot refrain from representing 
to your majesty, that while the affairs o 
the nation have been so shamefully mis. 
conducted abroad, the most scandaloe 
Waste, profusion and mismanagement, has 
prevailed at home, and your majesty’ 
confidential advisers, destitute of all those 
qualities essential to good governnient, and 
regardless alike of the sufferings of the 
people and of the bonour of their sovereign, 
and insensible dr indifferent fo the sur- 
rounding dangers, and the impending fate 
of the country, have been engaged in the 
most disyracefal squabbles, intrigues and 
cabals, that ever degraded the councils of 
any nation, and which cannot but be as 
disreputable to your majesty’s government 
as they are ruinous and dishonourable to 
the country. 

W hile we disclaim all interest in the 
views of contending parties, froma fine 
couviction that we cannot look for a re- 
formation in the abuses of the state, from 
any persons or parties interested in the 
preservation of them ; we cannot but ex- 
press ourardent hope that your majesty 
will be more fortunate in the choice of the 
men to whom you may hereafter confide 
the conduct of affairs, and that your coun 
cils will be no longer embarrassed, nor the 
comntey insulted and disboroured by these 
disgraceful occurrences, which, while they 
have exposed ustothe ridicule of surround 
ine nations, may embolden the enemy 
look forward with confidence to the stb 
jugation of a uation so distracted in het 
councils, and soimprovidently governed 

That while we forbear enumerating * 
long train of internal grievances, we ca” 
not but attribute sacha series of failure: 
and disasters to the abnses and corrupt: 
ions of the state, and the consequs nt want 
of a constifutiount controul over the pablic: 
expenditure, and the servants of of 
crown, whereby the responsibility 
ministers appears to exist only in 9am 

We therefore humbly pray your majesty 
will be graciously pleased to assure = 
loyal and affectionate people, 
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eniect to which their wishes are directed, 
veither to be abandoned or deluded ; 
spd that your majesty will he pleased to 
stitute arigid, impartial, and general in- 
owry, into these great national misfer- 
nines ; into the plans upon which these 
expeditions were undertaken ; and into 
rhe conduct of the commanders to whom 
they were intrusted, Signed by order, 
Henry Woopruores. 





NEWRY MEETING. 

[n consequence of a requisition of the 
eyeschalot Newry, a meeting of the in- 
babitants of that town took place, on Tues- 
day, the 26th of December, to consider of 
the propriety of voting an address to the 
lord lieutenant, on his intended progress 
through the town, ‘The Senesehal having 
tskenthe chair, he informed the meeting 
that he had received an accounttrom Lord 
hwelin, that the Duke of Richmond would 
pass through, and an address to his Grace 
wasproposed =This however was objected 
to, noton the grounds of any personal dis- 
bketohis Grace, but on account of his 
eingone of the No Popery Administration, 
ands deridedly and unequivocally was 
this the sentiment of the meeting, that the 
oyectwas abandoned, and the meeting 
wasunanimously dissolved. 

{faay thing can eXhibit the necessity 
Hweuleating sentiments of liberality on 
ail Oecasions, the good etlects may be 
furly exemplified on the present geeasion, 
as those tn Newry who might have been 
induced, fraim various and contradictory 
ventiments, to oppose au address proposed 
dr the oppositionists, have been on this 
season happily united, by the publica- 
howotthe liberal sentiments avowed by 
the Duke of Richmond on his late tour in 
the South. We therefore rejoice in laye 
lug before the public any account that 
way Prove the good effect of persons of 
different parties coming together to con- 
“Conany public measure, for however 
‘er sentiments may at figst be jarring and 
Semmartery, yet on mature reflection 

‘e heated, imagination will subside and 
tod seuse will prevail. Observe there- 
‘wre the good effects produced in the 
pace of four days—As the wish to come. 
ala, Duke of Richmond was so 

‘PPY brought about by a wish to ree 
oman ee eee sentiments a- 
‘emhiber ‘a pit seed Ou the SUth of De- 
Te: Morning ¢ eee wee totes, jm 
twelve for Saad : beans | to be held at 
the chair, @ ads n a Seneschal taking 
tok shies oe agi ° considerable length 

» the result of which was the 


“ahimons adopti 
Mie. eo of the following reso- 
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That his Grace the Lord Lieutenant 
should be addressed on his passage through 
the teuwn, 

That a committee of nine gentlemen 
should retire te prepare an address, 

That it be an instruction to said com- 
mittee, that the determination of the town 
in favour of Catholic Emancipation 
shauld,in express words, or by unequr- 
vocal allusion, form a part of said ad- 
dress. 

After the adjournment of anhaur, the 
aggregate meeting was resumed, and the 
address preposed by the committee was 
unanimously adopted, te be presented on 
behalf of the inhabitants of the town, by 
Robert Jhompsen, esq. Seneschal. On 
the Sd of January, the address was ac- 
cogdingly presented to the Duke of Rieh- 
nwond 3 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE? 

We, his Majesty’s loyal and faithful 
subjects, the inhabitants of Newry, aui- 
mated with a grateful sense of the hap- 
piness we enjoy under your mild, just and 
equal administration, humbly beg leave 
through our Senescbhal, to offer tou your 
grace our warn aud sincere congratula- 
tions on your arrival iu this town, We 
rejoice in the opportunity of testifying our 
iuviolable attachment to our beloved 
king, his family and government, and 
of expressing our ardent wish that he may 
love continue to reign over a fiee, happy 
and united people.—Inu proportion as we 
cntestain a just veneration for our beloved 
aed aged monarch, and a due regard tor 
our invaluable liberties, we contemplate 
with seriousness the awful hazard in which 
both may become involved, by the accu- 
mulated power of the enemy with whom 
weare engaged; but though impressed 
with the greatness of the contest, with the 
immense value of that for which we con- 
tend, we look without dismay ty the issue. 
Our first great hope is ip the protecting 
mereies of an all raling Providence ; and 
as far as allhuman means ean be relied 
on, we depend upon the undoubted yalour 
of our fleets and armics. The wisdom ot 
our Sovereign and of his Council, will, we 
trust, remove all cause of jealousy and all 
source of division in his empire, In an 
united people enjoying a pertect commu. 
nity of rights ; feeling the value of eqnat 
laws justly administered; attached to the 
dear affections of their bomes, associated 
in the spirit of yalour and of Juyalty, there 
will be found that strength which is aloue 
commensurate to the crisis. 

THE DUKR’S ANSWER, 
CENTLEMEN, 

I return you my sincere thanks for your 

congratulations on my arvivel in your 
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town, and for your expressions of inyio- 
lable attachment to our beloved Sovereign, 
his family and government. in the ar- 
duous coutest in which we are engaged, I 
have with you the firmest reliance on the 
valour of our fleets and armies—and on 
considering the magnitude of the objects at 
stake, I trust we may also rely on the 
exertionsof all classes for the preservation 
of our invaluable constitution, and in de- 
fence of our King and Country. 


ee 


THE KING’s SPEECH, 


The speech pronounced in his majesty’s 
name, on opening the session is, in sub- 
stance :— 

“That the commissionets have it in 
command from his majesty to express his 
majesty’s dvep regret, that the exertions 
ofthe Emperor of Austria against the vi- 
olence of France had proved unavailing; 
and that his imperial majesty had been re- 
duced to the necessity of abandoning the 
contest, and concluding a disadvantageous 
peace. Though the war was entered upon 
by the Emperor of Austria, without any 
concert with his majesty; yet his majese 
ty had thought it right to make every ef- 
fort for the assistance and support of his 
imperial majesty, when engaged in the 
contest so fat as was consistent with a 
due support of the powers in alliance with 
his majesty, and with a due regard to the 
safety and interest of his majesty’s domi- 
nions. His majesty’s attention had beer 
attracted to the enemy’s naval armaments 
ahd establishments in the Scheldt, which 
it had been thought proper to destroy, as 
well because they were becoming daily 
wore formidable to his majesty’s domin- 
ions, as because an attack upon them would 
have the eflect of withdrawing part of the 
enemy’s forces on the Danube, or divert- 
ing the troops intended for that destiia- 
tion; while it would at the same time rouse 
the spirit, and confirm the vigour and fe- 
solution of the Austrian goverument and 
people, and animate the general resistance 
of those opposed to the Common encmy, 
These eonsiderations had determined his 
majesty to employ his forces on an expe. 
dition to the Scheidt, and, although the 

rincipal ends of that expedition had not 

en attained in the extent that was con- 
fidentiy hoped, yet advantages very ma- 
terial to the prosecution of the war had 
accrued with success against the enemy, 
and withsafetyto his majesty’s dominion-, 
by the destruction of the enemy’s docks 
abd arsenals at Flushing, which had been 
accomplished in consequence of the reduc. 
tion of the island of Waltcheren by the va- 
lour of his majesty’s fleets and armies, ‘His 


pusjesty had given directions tulay belore | 


his power the documents 
to afford satisfactory informat; 
subject of this expedition, nares 

** His majesty had given it in com 
to notify that Sweden had determined 1, 
make peace with France. His tuajesty, ig 
his intercourse with that power, had ypi. 
formly impressed that the continuance ¢ 
the war was to depeud on the résuft y/ 
the consideration of his or her own Obj vets 
aud situation. While, therefore, his ms. 
jesty felt regret that Sweden had been 
compelled to purchase peace by great s. 
crilices, it Was a consolation to bim, that 
she could not compiain of being sudjected 
to these sacrifices by his majesty’s miter 
ference, or with a view to his ipterest, |t 
is his majesty’s earnest wish, that noevest 
should occur to disturb the relations ofa 
mity subsisting between him and thet 
power. 

** The commissioners have it farther in 
command from his majesty to inform bis 
parliament, that the efforts made for the 
deliverance af Portugal, aided by the con- 
fidence the Prince Regent had reposed in 
his majesty, and the co-operation of the 
locel government of that country had been 
successful in expelling the French fiom it; 
and that the forces which had accomplish 
ed that object, bad afterwards, under the 
cummand of Lord Viscount Wellington, 
gained a glorious victory at Talavera, 
which checked the progress of the French 
in Spain, The Spanish government, gor- 
erning in the name, and by the authority 
of Ferdinand VIL. had, in consequence 
of this victory, been enabled to make 
wore effectual provisions for the de 
fence of the country ; and his majes 
ty trusted, that the apprvaching assem, 
blage of the Cortes, would infuse fresh t 
gour into the country, and enable the peo 
pe to maintain with spirit the contest for 

heir independeyce. His majesty was 
satisfied it would be felt to be an object of 
most importaut consideration to aid and 
supply, by our continued effurts, the strug- 
gle thus maintained for the independence 
of Spain, and he trusted to the support of 
his parliameut for that object. 

‘* The negociations between his maj 
ty’s minister to the United States of Ame. 
rica had been syddenly interrupted, #4 
manner that was to be lamented 5 but bi 
majesty had received from the Amenca® 
minister in. this country the strongests 
surances of a disposition to maintaiat 
reiations of peace and amity; a dispost® 
which should be met with ac 
inclination on the part of his majesty 


**To the gentlemen of the house of com 


mons, the commissioners bad it cl 
mand to sty, that the estimates ot 
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t year should be laid before them; 
that while those estimates had been 
jramed with every attention to. eCONOMY ’ 
that aregard to the safety aud interest of 
bis majesty’s empire would admit , lis wna- 
lameoted the pressure of the burthens 
which the continuance of the war render- 
edit necessary to lay upon his subjects, 
“ fis majesty recommends the lords 
and gentlemen to 1esume the consider- 
ston Of an increased provision for the 
inferior clergy The accounts of the trade 
aod revenue of the empire are represented 
w be highly satisfactory. The measures 
adopted by the French guvernment a- 
gaiust these parts of our resources had al- 
wgether failed of their intended effect, 
bat the enemy continued the contest with 
bis usual animosity; and to defeat bis 
designs against his majesty’s dominions 
and his allies, the utmost exertions, vigil- 
ance and fortitude, would be required ; 
jor which his majesty relied on the wisdom 
of his parhament, the valour of his forces, 
snd the determination of his people.” 


———~ 


CATHOLIC MEETING. 


At a general meeting of the Roman Catholics 
of the city of Limerick, convened by public 
edvertisement, and heid at the Commercial 
Buidings, on Friday, the 22d December, 
1809, 


WILLIAM ROCHE, ESQ. IN THE CHABR. 
The following resolutions were agreed 
to; 
That, estimating the importance of the 
Catholic claims, not only to ourselves, but 
tothe empire at large, no session should 
jutervene without petitionipy parliament 
for the repeal of those existing and ua- 
werited laws that still exclude us from an 
equal participation of tho benefits of the 
cuustitution, which we support and defend 
with au attachment pot inferior to any 
other description of our fellow subjects. 

_ That we deem it expedient, that a dis- 
tinet petition should be presented from 
wt body in this city, aud that the petition 
*bich bas been now read meets vut appro- 
bation and concurrence. 7 

That the Right Hon. Colonel Vereker, 
our city representative, be requested to 
Preseat and support our said petition to 
puhament—ayJ that our countymemobers, 
Colonel Odell aud the Hon. Woodham 
Oya, (whose prior aid, and steagy at- 
‘achwents claim our sincere ackuuw ledge- 
meats) be likewise requested to support 
tue same, 

ween gratitude is due to our Protes- 
>" other enlightened fellow-subjects 
the eam communions, Who have had 

Sratity to admit the justice of . 
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our claims, and the good sense to see 
the expediency of exciting in all classes 
of his majesty’s subjects an equal share of 
zeal, by giving them au equal share of in- 
terest in the defence of the constitution. 
That our chairman, and the following 
ntlemenu—eJohn Howley, Deanis Lyons, 
Joba Kelly, Johu M‘Namara, Christo- 
pher Meade, and Michael Arthur, eqrs. 
be requested to continue a cyummittee 
for the purpose of forwarding our said 
petition, and taking such other steps 
as circumstances may render necessary. 
That the foregoing resolutions be 
signed by our chairman, and published 
in the Limerick, Cork, Dublin and 
London newspapeis, 
W itLi1aM Rogue, CHAIRMAN, 


Mr. Roche having left the chair, and 
Juhu Howley. esq. having been called 
thereto, 

The thanks of this meeting were 
unanimousiy voted to Mr. Roche, for 
his very proper conduct in the cham, 

Joun How ney, 

oe 
Letier published by the Friends of Lord Gren- 
ville, in Answer to the various Placards, 

Lampoons, Caricatures, Sc. issued by the 

partrzuns of Lord Eildon, relative to the 

Oxford election, 

TO THE MEMBERS OF CONVOCATION, 

During the whole of the present coutest, 
the friends of Lord Grenville have stu- 
diously abstained from every thing which 
could be thougbt offensive or disrespectful 
to either of the other candidates, They 
have teen led to adopt this conduct, pot 
only because it best accorded with Lord 
Greaville’s wishes and with their own feel- 
Ings, but because they were convinced ale 
so, that the honour of the University, 
which is of more importance than the suc- 
cess of any candidate especially required 
it. At the same time they are ready ta 
profess their behef, that, among honour. 
able men, such conduct gave them the 
fairest prospectof success. 

‘Their leading principle of artion has 
been to appeal individually to the good 
sense aud uubiassed judgments of those 
who may from their education be expected 
to abhor vulgar calumny, and to be supe= 
rivt to vulgar prejadice, And whenever 
a more public appeal hasbeen made, it 
has been exturted from them by the ne- 
cessity of refuting charges, publicly ad- 
vanced, or of stupping the circulation of 
direct falsehood, In all these proceedings 
they have aever gone beyund the ling, of 
strict defence, they have never forgotten 
what was due to the high character of the 
publeman whose cause they espoused, to 
the digmity of that station which dic js desi- 
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ruus of Gilling, fo the common credit and 
fair fame of the University, aud to the 
established usages of former times. 

But although, in adbering to this princi- 
ple, their steadiness has remained woshak- 
en, Yet their patience bas not been untried 
The prevocation to depart from it has been 
frequent, deliberate, aud systematic. Not 
only have litels of the meanest sort been 
disseminated by secret agents, bet the 
public prints have been paid to insert ar- 
ticles, the object of which is to misrepre- 
sent Lord Grenville in the eyes of the 
world, and to vility those who support bin: 
and there is reason to apprehend that this 
practice bas received the sanction of those 
who ought to have employed their influ. 
ence i® preventing or suppressing it. 

fvom the various forms which these lie 
bets have assumed and from the industry 
with whieh they are spread abroad, it may 
be theusht by many, who are inexperienc- 
ed in sueh wavs, that they flow from the 
spontaneous feelings of men unconnected, 
and independent of each other. But they 
ali bear the same stamp. And they may 
ali be referred, as mruay of thein have been 
actually traced, tothe same source. It 
may be necessary, for the sake of those 
whose vote is yet undetermined, to warn 
theim of these practises, Among the sup- 
porters ef Lord Eldon, it should seem, by 
ther languace, that there are some, who 
are votso much actuated by attachment 
to ham, as by hostility to Lord Grenville. 
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The motives which are assigned for this 
hostility are the same which have beep yf, 
ten successfully employed to Wislead ang 
inflame the populace; but which, jt j 
hoped, will possess but little influence 
with hberal and enlightened minds. 
There is not an individual in the kingdog 
who bas evinced a more uniform and». 
dent attachmeut to the Established Chureh 
than that nobleman : there is none who hay 
shown himself more anxious to presere 
its rights, and to provide for its security. 
and it can svarcely be believed, that even 
his enemies entertain at heart the opinions 
couceruing him which they seek to prop» 
gute. 

Whatever may be the issue of the pre. 
sent contest, the remembrance of thes 
unworthy aets will bring their proper pan 
ishment to those who used them, — Their 
etfcct must naturally be to embitter defeat, 
and to diminish the satisfaction resulting 
from success ; while these who have ho. 
nestly pursued the right course, and who 
have dreaded disgrace more than failure, 
will retire from the contest with sentiments 
of mutual respect, whether defeated or 
victorious, and however different their ob. 


jects of pursuit may have been, they will’ 


equally enjoy the censcious recollectio#, 
tliat they have laboured, by fair and up- 
right means, in no ignoble cause, and that 
they have in no instance sweived frew the 
path of honour. 

Brawn Nose, Dec. 12, 1809, 
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BUYING UP GUINEAS, 

Saturday, at the mansiou-house, a Jew of 
the name of De Younce, was charged by 
the seheitor of the mint, under an act of 
Queen Elizabeth, with the offence of sell- 
iug the current coin of the realm, called 
guineas, at @ higher than the current va- 
Tue. Uy the statute im question, it is de- 
clared that any person who shall extort, 
demand, or receive, for any of the enrrent 
coin of the realm, arore than the legal care 
rent value thereot, shall be esteemed guil- 
tyof felony. It appeared that the pri- 
soner hed sold 56 guineas for a stim 
amounting to abeut 22s. 6d. cach, 
or is. Od. for each gaimea more than the 
legal price aud current value. Evidence 
being adduced te preve this case, the pri- 
suner Was fully committed to take his trial 
for the offence. 

A melancholy occurrence took place 
during a heavy gale frum x. “The. ship 


Tnomas, about 400 tons burthen, Henry 
Gatt, master, from Curacoa, bound t 
Liverpool, came ashore at Red-wharf, An 
glesea, and in afew minutes went topieces, 
when, dreadful to relate, every soul on 
board perished, te the number, it is ew 
ceived, of about 30 persons! Great part 
of her cargo has come ashore, and is 
cured for the owners; several t 
dujlars are already lodged in the custo 
house, Beaugnoris. 

Messrs. Brander, Grant, M‘Leod, Bla- 
kiston, Lewis, ‘Tattnall, Hall and Meek, 
iidshipmen of the royal navy, arrived i 
Londoa on the 26th alt. baving 
their escape from the prison of Givet, in 
Frafice, after nearly tour years! 
ment in that country. On their way te 
wards the coast they picked Up 
brought with them a poor British seats 
with a wooden leg, who effected bis eaP 
from the prison of Apras. - -* 


*Ti 
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Sunday, January 27th, being the 
birthday of her royal highness prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales, she received 
the congratulations of his royal high- 
ness the prince of Wales, the dukes 
of York, Kent, Cumberland, and 
Cambridge ; the duchess of Brunswick, 
the duke of Brunswick Oels, and a 

number of the nobility and 
geatry, at Warwick-house ; and in the 
evening her royal highness the princess 
of Wales gave a grand entertainment, 
at ber apartments in Kensington 
palace, on the occasion; there were 

t, her royal highness the princess 
Carotte of Wales, the dukes of Kent 
ad Cambridge, the duchess of Bruns- 
wick, the duke of Brunswick Oels, 
prince Stahremberg, and a numerous 
train of nobility and gentry. 

Eastern Politeness. — When Mr. Per- 
ceval waited on the Persian ambas- 
ador to compliment him on his arrival 
in England, he was fearful that the 
season of the year would make an 
wifavourable impression on the mind 
of hisexcellency ; Mr. Perceval, there- 
fore desired Sir G. Ouseley, to teil 
his excellency that this was the middle 
of winter, when the sun was frequently 
hidden from our view several days 
together. His excellency answered— 
“The ruddiness of your countenance 
is suflicient to illuminate the atmos- 
phetey and in your presence the ab- 
ence of the sun need not be regret- 
td. You are the greet star that 
weds its intluence over England 
(perhaps his excellency meant the 
reasuty) Youare the ruby of delight, * 
ihe pearl of pearls, the brilliant of 
SS ee 


* These were the express words used by 
his excellency, 
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brilliants, and the diamond of dia- 
monds, and your presence is more 
agreeable to the senses than otto of 
Persian roses.’ On this shower of 
eastern compliments Mr. P. was nearly 
overcome, and after making an Eastera 
obeisunce, with great dithculty (for 
he was near falling, he bowed so pro- 
foundlg) he slid away out of Avdut 
Mirza Hassan’s presence. 

‘The French government have pro- 
jected a new grand military map of 
Germany, to consist of 400 sheets ; 
in order to render it as complete as 
possible, application has been made 
to the court of Denmark, for the 
trigonometrical mensurations, calcula 
tions, and maps, of the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, which have 
accordingly been forwarded by the 
academy of sciences to Paris. 

The French minister of marine 
has promulgated a code of laws tor 
the government of privateers and the 
distribution of prizes, chiefly with a 
view to encourage individuals to em- 
bark their property in speculations of 
that kind. By these, the masters of 
privateers are directed to ransom, 
burn, or destroy all vessels to or 
from Great Britain or her colonies, 
provided the estimated value does not 
exceed .€10,000, but all vessels ex- 
ceeding in value that sum are to be 
sentto France. In regard to ransomed 
ships, the masters of privateers are 
directed to take the mate and two 
seainen as hostages, or security for 
the payment of the stipulated sui; 
if the money is paid, the men are 
to be liberated and sent home, but 
in default of paymeat are to be im- 
prisoned as debtors to the nation. 


ee 


Ata meeting of the inhabitants.of 
» held at the I-xchange-rooms, 
yy inst. to consider the propriety 
Pi ores, parliament, to continue 
“prohibition of distillation from grain : 
te gf esq. sovereign, in the 
pont is Ferguson proposed a pe- 
‘00 to that effect, stating asa sufficient 
for it, that grain was now Consi- 

Pa al in price, than when the 
te j on was first resortedto; and 


was good cause then for 


the enactment, there was now more for 
the continuance of it. ‘Ihe Rev. Edw. 
May combated the policy and justice 
of the prohibition by a variety of argu- 
ments, as contrary to the general inter- 
ests of the country, by discouraging the 
farmer from increasing his produce, and 
thereby making provision for a time of 
scarcity ; and as uujust to one part of the 
community in fixing a maximum to the 
price of their commodity, while other 
cquimercial speculations were left unfet- 
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tered—The sovereign ended with some 

arguments to the same purpose by say- 

ing that to his own knowledge, Ireland 
was on the verge of being saddled with 
that worst of all impositions an Income 

‘lax. 

‘The petition was finally agreed to, 
and ordered to be presented to purlia- 
meat. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the London 
Derry library and Neves-room, held in the 
tornhal!; Thomas Lecky, esq. mayor, in the 
charr, the following resolutions were proposed 
and agreed to. 

1, That a subscription shall be open~ 
ed for the purchase of books and the titting 
up of a library. 

2, That the number of original proprie- 
tors be limited to125, and that after said 
nomber shall be filled up, auy person 
wishing to become a proprietor, shall for 
the first ten vears subsequent to the epen- 
ing of the library, pay as his subscription, 
the sum of ten guineas, and at any future 
period the sum of twenty. 

3, That the holder of a share shal! have 
power at any time to sell, or transfer it to 
any person, such person being subject to 
the approval of the committee, and in case 
of rejection by it, having a right of appeal 
tou a ballot of the body at large. 

4, That the property of the institution, 
be vested in trustees, and that said truste:s 
be the lord bishop of Derry, the Mavor of 
the city, and the representative in parlai- 
ment, all forthe time being. 

5, That to the support of the establish- 
ment, an annual subseription of une 
guinea anda half, be paid by each holder 
of a share. 

6, That a committee not exceeding 
five, shall be annnally elected by ballot 
from among the proprietors, for thre pur: 
pove of purchasing books, contracting for 
rooms for the aecomnmodation of sulswerb- 
ers, and trausacting the business of the 
institution. 

7, That the committee” shall have 
power to elect a librarian, who ts to take 
charge of the books, and to remain in the 
library while open, ac also a proper person 
to attend in the news roouw, to file the pos 
pers, and keep the room tm proper order ; 
and that the committee shall have power 
tu tix such salanesas they shall deew ex- 
pedient to them, respectively. 

8, That the library shall be open in 
sutumerfrom Tin the morning, til 10 at 
neocht, andin winter, from 8 in the morning 
hillo at owht, allowing reasonable inter- 
vals of reereation for the lbrarian, viz. 
one hour for breakfast, and two hours four 


dinner. 
9, That the library shall be shuton sun- 


days. 


fdas, 


10, That no peres 

take shes Sais, pa yes om oay acconry 

» Paper, or pulllic ation oe 
of the hbrary or news room, Onder pon 
of expulsion aad loss of share in the 
institution, 

1}, That a treasurer shall he elects 
each vear from among the Proprietors, and 
thatthe comunittee shall audit bis accons's 
annually. 

2, That all persons, not Proprietor: 
who may desire to read in the news toon, 
shall pay one guinea and a half annually, 
such persons being first approved of by the 
coinmittee, 

13, That each proprietor shall be allor. 
ed to introduce one stranger, and oe 
doing shall enter his own name, as wellas 
the name and residence of the person ia. 
troduced, tu a book kept for the purpos, 
which introduction shall be valid for three 
days, and if wished to be continued, must 
be then renewed. 

14, That no person residing within tea 
miles of the city sball be considered a 
stranger, thatis, shali avail himself of th 
introduction of a proprictor, 

15, Thatin default of payment of the 
annual subscription by any proprietor, the 
treasurer shall in one month after, report 
the same to the committee, which shall 
have power to sell the share of the defauk- 
er, and after dedueting the arrears dee, 
shall pay over the balance to such defauk- 
er, or his representatives, 

16, That each proprietor on paying be 
subscription, shall sign a declaration apon 
his bonour as a gentleman, that be will 
never tear, deface, injure, or carry ay, 
any book, paper or publication, belonging 
to the institution, 

17, That every member who shall ot 
have paid his subseription, on or befor 
the Ist day of November next, shall fer 
feit his place in the institution. 

On balloting for a committee, the Re. 
F, H. Browne, Rev. Doctor Black, Re. 
James Knox, Alderman John Curry, 904 
Alderman Lecky, were elected, 

The Rev. F. H. Browne, baving prop 
ed Mr. John Dysart, as treasurer for 
first year, he was nnanimously elected. 

The Rev. Dr. Black, seconded by ur 
Rev. James Knox, moved the thanks # 
the meeting, to the Rev. F. H. Brow 
for the ability, zeal, and perseverance M 
had displayed in suggesting aud forthens 
the plan of the institution. Carried wo 
nimously, : 

‘The Meyor hating left the chart, M. 
S. Hill, e4q. seconded by Alderman 
Carry, moved the thanks of the one 
to the Mayor, for his very proper and 
beral conduct.in the chair. arried we 
pimousiv. : 

N.B. The treasurer having been et 
ed by the committee to proc 
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4 
‘ allect the <i heermpf ion , not ee ws nere- 
' , that his bouks ure mow pe nm for 
, 4 7 6 * ° a . 
at mu , ° 
The corporation has given eround for 
buildeng a hou-r, to aeconm odate the 
; ‘it . : ° . P ’ 
Sot Tl ther eas ¢ XP : “s ih it they 


silisabseribe 60 cuineas per annum, 


Agrmut is likewise 


Landon Soctety, 


expected from the 
to which the e:tv belongs, 
Oy Tuesday oight, ra Da! ith, Were appre. 
bended bythe peace officers ofthe heacdetiice 
of Police ,tw smnen, charged wite swindling, 
It anpears that they concerned with 


were 
5 i. . onane } | > 
aaa nam \rthur Downes, who Kept a 
cmap in tft Britaro-streef, with whom 
' 
' 
bills were ocCasionuaily passed for accotwe 
purchased 


of the bills 


medation; gouds were raised, 
lm sop Keepers, aud one 

passed at Ol or 91 days, for the amount ; 
bya good look-out these P “caple have hap- 
ply ben detected. A Visit was paid DY 
the peace-oflicers Of ihe same olfice, to 
Mr. Downes, at Great Dritatn-street, and 
vw his shop was found agreat appearance 
of goods, but when examined, all was 
utward show, for what appeared to be 
iwen-drapery, fustian, corduroys, &c. 
vere literaliv small remnants staffed with 
hay. The shop was taken by a shop-keep- 
er in Francis-street, who set up this 
Downes, and drew upon lim, and so back 
ifeturo. The of the house in 
Great Dritain-street, isa very respectable 


owner 
tradestian, a Mr. Murphy, who always 
considered it extraordinary that Downes 
never inhabited thy kitehen which beloug- 
eq tothe shop, por 
withthe inte 


even communicated 
ior of the house, but kept 
fastened the door whieh opened into it, 
However, s nuw discovered that it bet. 
ter enabled him and bis colleagues to 
Cary On this trade in private, in order to 
Windle the public with greatereMfeet. A 
vast cone vurse of tradesmen have appear. 
t@ belore the sitt ng magistrate, Major 
“and much important matter has 
cme out. Those people were counectcd 
wit Roscommon, Slizo and Leitria. 
ULSTER. 

Morried.....Rev. Henry Hulbert Wols- 
Y, 10 A‘eia, daughterof Rev. Mr. Hew- 
“en, Rockmount, county Down. 


Ph Hay, tu Miss Thomson, 
both of Londonderry. 


tNewry, Me. Nicholas Sloan, to Miss 
Thhinge, 
Ve > ‘ gua 
Pad bert Dav idson, of Killileagh, to 
th hog of Tallychin. 
eo Blakely of Moneyrea, near 
Miss Lindsay of Tullyhaves, 


hey, George 


Pelfas:, to 


“ar Baunbridve 
Mr, Ric! : . 
> Richard Ro rers of Relfast, tu Nliss 


+ ; 
“ ‘Milton. 


Siliact MAG. NO. XVIIL 


1 Domestic Occurrences. 


. Dublin, to 


~~ 
iv 


Mr. Robert Bovd of Carny-inill, to Mise 
M‘ttride 

Aly. John Robinsou of Ballymagiangy, 
Margaret Cummin of 
graves, near Newtownards, 

Mr. Robert Gibson of Drumatug, to Miss 
S Kelly of Lisbarvet, near Comber. 

Mr. James Wilson to Miss Brady, both 
of Deltast. 

M. M‘Murray of Blearv, county Down, 
tu Miss Emily Cook, daughter of the late 
Dr. Cook of Lurgan. 

Andrew Trew, esq. of Millpond-house, 
to Miss Andrews of Armagh, 

Mr. John Service of Belfast, to Miss 
M‘Clure of Heathtield 

Rev, Mr. Andrew Shannon, to Miss 
Mary Gillespie, of Newtownlimavaddy, 

Died....Captain Hope of Londonderry. 

Richard Heyland, esy. cf Castleroe, 
county Derry. 

Mr. Francis Tageart of Belfast. 

Mr. Danniel Shannon of Belfast. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ekenhead of 
fast. 

At Belfast, Mrs. Flizabeth Skinner, 
widow of the late Generel Skinner, 

Mrs. Richardson, wife of Thomas Rich- 
ardson, esq. of Belfast. 

Mrs. Eleanor Hamilton, of Gola, near 
Monaghan. 

Mrs. J. Palmer, of Belfast. 

Mr. George Martin, of Belfast. 

Mr. Andrew Harvey of Omagh, of a 
gun-shot wound received while quietly 
passing the stecet, on the 12th of August 
Jast. 


of Kvlestown, Bangor. 


to Miss Greene 


Bele 


LEINSTER, 

William Stott, _. Le. Miss 
Catharine Griflith, daughter ot 
Kichard Grithith, esq. of Leeson-street, 
Dublin, 

Mr. Williara Haneock of Abbey-street, 
Dublin, to Miss Any Wainwright, county 
Wicklow, 

Marrud....Rdward Ledwich, esq. York- 
street, Dublin, to Catharine Eleanor, 
danghter of the late John Hawkesworth, 
esq, of Mountrath, Queen’s county. 

Mr. Thomas Kidd of Mullingar, to 
Miss M‘Cormick of Ros, 

Rev. James Kearney, (son of the bish- 
op of Ossory) to Miss Jane Maria At- 
kinson. 

Heury Smith, esq. of Trinity-street, to 
Miss Fry of Gardcnei’s-place Dublin. 

Charlies lennon, esq. of Athlone, to 
Miss Rose helly ot Clooncaunon, county 
Galway, 

M. G. Bathurst, esq. of Hardwicke- 
street, Dablin, to Miss Anne Dickey. 

Mr. Bernard Byrne of Jessi--street, 
Miss Catharine Rogers of 
Brides’-Alley. 
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Edward Mayne, ¢sq. of Merrion-square, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of William Heon, 
esq. Master in chancery. 

Mr, Quigley of Nicholas street, Dublin, 
to Miss Auue Kennedy of Plunket-street. 

Mr. Keane of the Cusiom-house, Dub- 
lin, to Miss Shieids of Henry-street, 

Mr. William Brunton of Bally bough- 
bridge, near Dublin, to Miss Rea of same 
place. 

At Wexford, Charles Elgee, esq. to 
Sarah, dauzhier of the late Dr. Kings- 
bury. 

Mr. P. Connell, of North Frederick 
street, Dublin, to Miss Hart of Dorset- 
trect. 

Jobn O’Beirne, esq. of Ann-sireet, 
Dublin, to Miss Brett of Usher’s-quay. 

Mr. John Kempston of Nassau-street, 
Dublin, to Miss Eleanor Saunders of 
Meckleuburgh-street, 

Died.,..On the 16th inst. in Linen-hall- 
street, Dublin, Benjamin Haughton, who 
lately resided at Belfast. Delicate sensi- 
bility, and genuine modest worth peculi- 
arly marked his character. During bis 
short course, he discharged bis sucial and 
relative duties in that amiable manner 
which showed the benevolence of a warm 
aud honest heart. He lived beloved in 
the cirele of his relations and friends, 
who knew his worth, and died lamented, 

Andrew Higginbotham, esq. of the irea- 
sary. 

At Vides-hill, near Bray, the lady of 
John Mayne, esq. 

At Cullen’s-wood, near Ranelagh, James 
Hyde, esq. one of bis Majesties messene 
gers. 

Mr. Michael M‘Sorley of Bridge-street, 
Dublin. ah 

Skeflington Thomson, esq. of Rath- 
nally, county Meath. 

Mr. Michael Gerrard of Stackum, 
county Dublin, an opulent farmer, of most 
respectable character. 

Mrs. Gatty, of William-strect, Dublin. 

Robert Archdall, esq. of the guditor’s 


Office, sudde nly uhen depart ng from s 
large party of tri ids, umong Whom | 
spent the evening. 

At Camelin, county Wextord, Jobe 
Drake, esq. 


ct 


MUNSTER, 

Married....At) Limerick, Mr, Georg: 
M‘Kern, to Miss Margaret Worrell, 

At Cork, Mr. George Edwards, 6 My 
Roe. 

Gerald Lloyd, esq. of the Limerick M. 
litia, to Miss Maria Moore, of Carts 
Lodge county Longford, 

William Cantrell, esq. of Wellnouns, 
to Miss Phatbe Howard, 

Win. Nicholson, of Turtula, counts 
Tipperary, to Miss Stepney of Vauelus, 
near Newport. 

Francis Fosberry, jun. of Currabridge, 
county Limerick, esq. to Mrs. B. Crevgh, 
widow of J. B, Creagh, esq. of Creagh 
castle. 

At Cork, Henry Bennett, esq. to Mis 
Colburn, 

Rev. Mr. Adams, of Clare, to Eliza, 
third daughter of Robert Kelly. 

Deed....Johu Power, esq. of Cloghees, 
county Watertord. 

John Archibold, esq. of Waterford, 

Mr. Benjamin Moore, Waterford, 

Mrs. Bowles, wife of Mr, Jobu Bowles, 
Limerick. 

Mrs. Fell, of Brunswick, near Clonmel, 
aged 95, 

Mrs. Sinnott, wife of Mr. William Sin- 
nott of Waterford, 

Mr. James Savage, late high conste 
ble of Waterfora, 

Rev. Mr. Stack. P.P. of Letternough, 
Dingle. 

Captain Herbert at Killarney. 

At Ballinvonere, wear Cork, Mr. James 
Daly, aged 101, in possession of all be 
faculties te his last year. 

CONNAUGHT. 

Died....At Kinelair, county Gaile 

Mrs. Smith, wife of James Suth, 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From December 20, 1809, till Fanuary 20, 1810. 
Tue weather for last month has been favourable for the operations of the plough. # 
few days only of frost have intervened to interrupt its progress ; and it is to be h the 
farmers have not neglected to embrace the opportunity of putting forward that 


part ef their work. 


The farmers of this part of the country, have hitherto been too much in the practise 
putting off the principal part of their tillage, until the Spring months, which by — 


them to perform a great deal of werk in a short time, not only oppresses theif 
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a cases of wet and unfavoursble weather, frequently throws them ¢0 much behind, that 
their crops are too late in putting into theground. and the harvest of course protracted un- 
»| the cold frosty nights, of the latter pare of the Autumn, brings on a premature ripe 
ness, and the grain is consequently defective both in quantity and quality. 

The wheat crops continue to look well in most part of the country ; and here it may 
rot he amiss to call the attention of the cultivators of that valuable grain, to a practice, 
which for many years past, has prevailed amongst some of the most extensive farmers in 


England, and been adopted by several in this country, namely.,.harrowing, and rolling 


the wheat crops in Spring. 

There are few farmers who have not observed that the frequent heavy rains in Win- 
vr so consolidate the soil, that when it driesin Spring, the surface is hard and crusted 
ever, and rendered extremely unfavourable ¢o the progress of the tender roots of the 
wheat, especially in clay soils. Ly breaking up this crust with the harrow, and after- 
wards prssing the roller over it, the soil is made fine, and better prepared ¢o afford 
he necessary novrishment to the young plants. 

Those who have never seen this mode practised, may naturally conjecture that many 
of the roots will be destroyed by the action of the harrow, and it is not improbable that 
ome of them may be lost; but they will find on making the experiment that the ad- 
vantages resulting from it, will greatly overbalance any loss of thac kind. 

A single stroke of the harrow on every part of the ground, will be sufficient, and if 
my of the roots are loosened by it, the roller willremedy the injury. 

Wheat has advanced a little in price since last report. Barley has fallen about two 
tillings per hundred weight, and oats have been stationary. Should liberty be granted 
to the distilleries to work, the latter will no doubt experience a rise. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
It has become a practice with the writers who are predetermined to advocate the cause 
ef things as they are, to speak in high terms of our commercial state. | Unable to find to- 
pics for praise in our expeditions, or in our political relations, they lavish encomiums on our 
fourishing trade, as a set off against the dark shades of our situation. Let us meet them 
on their own ground, and inquire how far these mighty boasts are realized. ‘The trade we 
we allowed with almost the entire continent of Europe is carried on by stealth, or the pre- 
catious connivance of the Autocrat of France. ‘Trade is turned intoa system of smuggling, 
and our manufactures are sometimes clandestinely carried into the continent, through our 
commercial depots at Heligoland, and a few other points, to which, by our naval superiority 
wehave yet access. Russia still permits, by an artful policy for her own benefit, her 
articles to be exported, but as few importations are made from us, and the wisdom 
of our Orders in Counci prevents the Americans from sending supplies to the conti- 
nent, from which source they formerly had a fund to pay for our manufactures taken by 
them, the balance of trade is considerably against us, and a most disadvantageons rate of 
techange isthe consequence. ‘Thus we maay perceive the interruption of our trade with 
America produces the double inconvenience of excluding our manufactures from the North 
American Continent, and ef withdrawing a fund whence our importations from the Conti- 
nent of Europe were formerly conveniently paid. Indeed, with the United States of North 
America, matters are rapidly getting worse. A bullying Negociator is sent out to reproach 
te Americans with not using a tone sufficiently high against the eucroachments of France on 
‘er trade,and as a specimen of the kind of language he recommends, he becomes the great 
fremplar of a high tone, and uses such language in his letters, as a free state cannot with ho- 
nour bear. The negociation is thus broken off, and the difficulties of our situation, both 
commercial and political are encreased by the probability of the American States being forc- 
tt into the great muster-roll of our enemies. It is fashionable doctrine to despise the efforts 
the Americans, but let us not be too confident ; they formerly asserted the indepen- 
“ace of their constitution, and there isa strong probability they are in the present crisis 
Spable to vindicate the independence of their trade, and the rights of neutrals. Creat Bri- 
wa may Once more regret her haughty rejection of conciliatory measures. 
i America presents great obstacles to our trade with them. Even our friends, the 
““urt of Portugal, are shy of allowing us to share in the trade of the Brazils, and the 
settlements exercise their hereditary and inveterate prejudices against freely admit 
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ting us into their harbours, and their péejudices have received additional confirmation 
and almost justification from the marauding expeditions unjustly and um politically: under. 
taken against them at a recent period. 

Denmark also remembers the unjust attack on Copenhagen, and, if yielding to then 
cessities of Norway, she allows a short respite of trade for three months to that quarter 
she quickly withdraws her licence, and leaves us to suffer again from the effects of ogy % 
temperate conduct, and of her just resentment. 

At home our prospect is sulliciently dreary, The want of timber paralyzes our effory 
for improvement. ‘lhe linen trade, at least reyarding the finer branches, is in a state of 
unexampled depression. An unjustifiable speculation, and want of flax-seed, have essen 
tially injured it, and our cotton trade is far {rom being in a flourishing and settled state 
but is subject to all the fluctuations which usually mark a trade not permanently establis. 
ed. ‘The large capitalists, the successful speculators, forming the commercial aristoeracy, 
have gained, and among them, and their Jess successiul imitators luxury has increas, 
but the condition of the middling classes is not bettered. In this province the manufacturen 
and smaller farmers had indeed advanced ; yet their prosperity during the last year has 
by no means kept pace with their previous state of improvement. The high price of fla 
has materially decreased their profits, and among the poorer classes, at least, preduced much 
distress. ‘The manufacturers of linens have had during the last year, much less profit thar 
usual, notwithstanding the high prices of linen. But in the estimate of the wealth of a 
country, such circumstances are overlooked by the man who views only the pinnacle and 
not the base of the pyramid. 

Iu England, the increased poor-rates, and the number of claimants for the jubilee bounty 
in some places equalling the half of the population, mark the pressure of the times. 

Are these facts proofs of our permanent commercial prosperity ? or rather do they not 
prove that “ our boasted good is but plethoricill ?” But we are not so unjust as to deny 
but in some respects our condition is beitered. Yet this improvement may rather be 
considered to have taken place, not in consequence of the wisdom of our rulers, but may 
tend to demonstrate that unwise management-cannot altogether repress the energies of a 
people. A healthy constitution may survive, and even toa certain degree thrive, notwith 
standing the injudicious efforts cf empiricism; but as to any cause of rejoicing, or felicita- 
ing ourselves on our present situation, the judicious and reflecting who examine beneath 
the surface, will seriously ask, where are the stable grounds of prosperity ? 

It may be satisfactory to state, for the information of our readers, on a subject of inter 
nal policy, that there appears an error in a statement which lately appeared in the public 
papers, that the bakers in Ireland are compellable to take an oath of office, as to the ingre- 
dients which they put into their bread. An act for this purpose passed in 1787, was te 
newed in 1788, re-enacted in 1795, revived in 1803, and finally expired in 1807. Since 
this period thereappears no farther enaction. The principle of compelling oaths of offxe 
is bad. Conscience ought not to be ensnared by setting positive engagements and interes 
in opposition. It is sufficient to punish when an improper action is committed. . 

Large importations of flax-seed, flax, and hemp have been made into London, during 
the last year, much more considerable than in the three preceding years ; besides the im- 
portations into Leith, Hull, and the other ports in Great Britain convenient for the Ear 
country trade. We subjoin a table of the imports of these articles into London for the 
lust four years. By this account we may perceive the great increase during the lasty@; 
and it is further to be noted that by far the greater part of the importation in 1809 took 
place within the last six months. A large fleet has also since arrived from the Baltic. 


1806 1807 1808 1809 
‘lax-seed, 56,870,hhds, 68,400bhds. 19,000hhds. 216,460hhds. 
‘lax, 2,000 tons. 2,900 tons. 5,000 tons. 27,092 tons. 
Hemp, 12,300 do. 17,300 do. 31,600 do. 48,996 do. 


This statement has a tendency to lessen the fears of a deficiency of flax-seed for next 
Spring’s sowing, and of a scarcity of flax and hemp for the purposes of our ma 
We may reasonably expect a portion of these articles will reach this country, to 
prices, and keep the speculatorsin check. : lat 

In our home markets, flax is considerably advanced, owing to the deficiency af 
year’s crop, which failed in many places, particularly in the counties of Tyr 
and Monaghan. Foreign flax, in small parcels, is offered to sale in the flax mar'cet # 
ry, and rhere is reason to expect its use may become general to supply the 
oer own crop. 
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ia consequence of intimation im the papers, that it 1s in prospect with the Trish 
panceilor ofthe Exehequer to try again in the present session to remove the restriction 
fd vollation from grain, fears are revived that this measure may improperly raise the 
price of provisions both in this country and in England, while we are cut offfiom a 
yf forcign sapplies. It would be a national advantage, both as to morals and 
revenue, if astop were put to illicit distillation. . . 

itis stated in the English papers, that a Jew has been cominitted for trial, on the 
rosecution of the Solicitor of the mint for buying guineas ata premium of 1s. 6d. per 
st e—If this information is correct, the issue must be interesting, especially to us in 
this part of the country who have been for so many Vears in the open practice ot buy- 
oeand selling guineas, The trade is yet new in England, and the traife not open- 
ty atowed, but the necessity of the times will tend soon to reconcile them to these 
transactions, as whenever guineas are wanted, they will probably bear a pretium in 
‘omparison with bank notes. 

Exchange on London has Jatterly advanced, being about 8] per cent for notes, and 
"f for guineas, Discount on notes ts alsoa little advanced, being about 1? ty 2 
percent. Discount on Dublin bills is still under the rate of legal interest. 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 
List of Diseases occurring in the practice of a Physician in Belfast, from 
December 20, 1809, tail January 20, 1810. 
Darometer....highest - - - - - - 30 OQ Thermometer.,..highest ---- 55 0 
mean ---+--*-+-+-+ 29 O mean e-- - - 41 O 
lowest -- ---- 2 O lowest -- -=-+ 30 0 
Typhus, - - - - « = § Common contagious fever. 
Hectic fever, and wasting of the body, fiom diseased 


Yr 


Tubes mesenterica, = | glands in the belly. 
Ophthulmia, - - - - 3 Inflammation of the eyes, 
Cynanche, Sa oe Quinsy. 
Hepatites + - - - = 1 Inflammation of the liver, 
Rheumatismus, = - - & Acute rheumatism. 
Arthrodynia,- - « - 2 Chronic rheumatism. 
Ribeola,- - - « - - 1 Measles, 
Scariatina, ---<--- 6 Scarlet fever. 
Hrmoptysis, - « « - 1 Spitting of blood. 
Phthisis,- 2 2 - - - 38 Consumption. 
Calarrhus, - - - - - 4 Common cold. 
Dyssente ria, e-2e ] Bloody flux. 
Dyspepsia, - « = + 2 Indigestion, with flatulence of the stomach. 
Polpitatio cordis, - - 1 Palpitation of the heurt. 
isthmaj- - = - - - 4 Asthma. 

Husteri 1~ 2 ce © © e ] Hysterics. 

Scrophula, - - « « - 6 Evil. 
Tierus, « «--+-+e 1 Jaundice, 

Anosmia organica, - 1 An imperfect sense of smelling. 
conene catarrhalis,- 1 Loss of voice froma cold. 

Sra, == = = & - - 2 Itch, 
a ee Ringworm, or tetter. 


Syphili 
Seid ma 7-3 8 Venereal disease. 
7 Morbi Infantiles, - 16, Febrile and bowel complaints of children. 
P< nema contagious and scarlet fevers in the last month, if not sufficient to 
vet ate ng aos at least to rouse in usa spirit of vigilance and observation that 
pat tle Hed to arrest the progress ot either, as far as the present im- 
iio A... medical science enables us. The great frequency of colds, and 
ieee nok ieir Pesan badly, particularly where there isa pre-disposition 
reneral leche” Induces us to make the following observations, for the use of 
membrane that 1, peli at first is nothing but an increased secretion of the mucous 
by sudden > ines the nose and passage to the lungs, and which is usually produced 
- ars ofthe body, from avery warm to a cold temperature, or by the 
‘ery warm ; “ely sn cold and damp atmosphere, without being previously 
pended or di 5 mw of increased action of these membranes may be sus- 
estroyed by such remedies as are capable ef exciting a powerful and eon- 
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tinned action in some other part, on which principle emeties should be given in small 

s0 a8 to produce nausea, and be repeated frequently till the disease yields to their use. lh 
persons of a good constitution, it ceases spontaneously, in from eight or ten days, til] 
month, but if it should continue longer, we ought to use the most active remedies for its 
removal, for we are taught by observation, that the oftener people have been attacked with 
a cold, the more readily they are affected by it, and that the longer it has continued, the 
more difficult it isto be removed : the case of Joss of voice from cold, in our list, ig 
tended with some curious circumstances: the subject of it, can, at intervals, speak as when ig 
health, nor is it accompanied with any pain, and the pulse is very little, if at all increaged 
in frequency. * 
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NATURALISTS’ REPORT. 
From December 20, 1809, till Fanuary 20, 1810. 
Happy the man possessed of ancient groves, 
Happier who plants his trees, while time improves, 
And forms their beauties to reward his care, : 
He like great Cyrus cries “ I placed them there.” 
DE LILLE’S GARDEN. 

Ture are few people in whose breasts the desire of beholding the country and its 
scenery is totally extinguished, whether it is instinctive or habitual it is impossible to 
trace, some have gone so far as to say, that it is derived from the pleasure which our fire 
parents enjoyed, ere disobedience drove them from Paradise; certain it is however, that the 
green robe of nature conveys to the imagination pleasures of which all are desirous to 
participate, and as that exquisite painter of simple scenery, Cowper, expresses it, if they 
can no otherwise enjoy the sight of green they will plant a sprig of mint in an old teaepot, 
“ Happier who plants his trees” and beholds them grow with that healthy vigour, which 
shows each placed in its proper soil and situation; but without attention to their 
characters continual mistakes will be the consequence, attended with stunted and unhealthy 
growth. The spongy roots of the alder penetrate the marshy soil; the wide 
roots of the larch extending over a great space of dry sandy ground, receive 
novrishment where few others would thrive, while the elm with closely entangled roots 
grows with luxuriance only in the richest loam, and the oak, whose deeply penetrating roots 
were early noticed by planters, grows only to advantage in earth where its roets are not 
impeded in their descent. From these examples it may be seen how necessary the study of 
natural characters are to ensure to the planter success, and as the season for planting is at 
hand, to direct him who wishes with “ their beauties to reward his care.” 

During this deeary season the observations of. the Naturalist are very limited ; without 
his attention is directed to the study of Cryptogamic plants, there is little to interes. 

December, 22, Thrush (Turdus Musicus) singing. 

25, Common Wren (Sylvia Troglodytes) singing. 

27, Thrushes singing. 

Janmary 2, 1810. Common Wren, and Robin Redbreast (Sylvia Rubecula) singing. 

8, Misseltoe Thrush (Turdus Viscivorus) singing. This bird no doubt was once 
tiful in Ireland, but for many years they were unknown and it is only within these five ot 
six ye-rs, they have been observed, adding their song to cheer the naked groves. ; 

Sparrows (Fringilla Domestica) assembling‘about their nesting holes, and making cont 
derable noise. 

12, Rebin Redbreast, singing. 
14, A large flock of Wild Geese flying to the Southward. 
19, Wren singing. 





RES 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From December 20 1809, till January 20, 1810. : 
To prognosticate the weather which immediately ensues from Meteorological PPS 
ances has been attempted from the most remote periods of antiquity, but it ts only BT 
more correct knowledge of astronomical periods has been acquired that ph eS 
observed a correspondence between certain seasons, Mr. Toaldo, supposes that thes 
correspond with one another every 19 years, or lunar period, in confirmation of this | 
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great resemblance may be observed between the month of December 1790 and Decem- 
e 1909, January 1791 and the present month, which has been often remarkably pleas- 


apt although uncommonly changeable. — 


Decem. 21, ereeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeece Rain. 
QD, nereccvecsorerescesers A trifling shower, 


QS, wirreccccesecsseeseceee SHOWETY. 
24, 25, vrecsecccseceeseee Wet days, 
QG, ssvoesecrevccssceeseees SHOWETY. 
Q7, usercseescveeseeeeveee Fine clear dry day, 
QB, ucccscrecrsssscseeeeee A Slight shower. 
QD, wsscrecccccescereceeee Stormy, With rain. 
GO, wovccesscccscscccccoes Wet. 
G1, secescsescosceeseseeee, SHOWETY. 
January 1, vccccerecreseeeeserers Slight showers. 

2, snsecsesss esssesseesee DFY, pleasant, 

G, wscseccecesesseceeseee SHBht rain. 

4, 6, scccccsscccceesere Fine dry days, 

7, nssccecescecesees eoee M@AVY Paid. 

G, scoccccccssccsscceeree SHOWEFY. 

9, 10, secccoserereeeeeee Clear and dry. 
11], wescrccecssccecseeeees Stormy and wet. 


Bila cecesenese snake coclenne Show ery. 
13, ....cescerseerersseeses Wet morning, dry day, 
SEE iss cates Spedape cute --- Cold and dry. 


15, ss sevsorsseseeeeees- Frost, with a fall of snow about 14 inch deep. : 
16, sccscececserrecesssesee Dark frosty day. 

17, ssccsscemsssseeremeee Clear frosty day. 

18, Coe eereeertececvesese Showery. 

19, . sccccscesecseeeseeess Dry and frosty. 

QO, ceccccccerccccetiosesce Wet. 

The range of the barometer has been trifling, only four times as low as 29.5, and most- 
ly about $0, seldom one tenth above it. 

The thermometer has been continually fluctuating in the mornings between 274, which 
itwason the 19th of January, and 50 which it wasonthe Ist and 4th of January ; 
indeed it was scarcely two mornings near the same temperature. 

The highest at which the thermometer was observed at 2 p.m. was 53 on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, the lowest SO on the 15th of the same month. 

The prevalent winds have been S.W. which was 18 times, it was observed also N.W 
2;SE,6; E. 2; N.E. 3 times. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
Fur FesRuARry, 1810, 

Ox the Ist the Moon rises at 36 min. past 5 a.m. and sets at 48 min. past 1! p.m. 
hence she will not be visible, except for a short time in the morning. 

5, The new Moon will be seen in the evening towards the w.s.w. having near 
but above her, the four stars in the triangle of the Water-pot, and below her 
Mercury, and the eighth of the Water-bearer, above her ix Mars, and , ata 
considerable distance higher up, Jupiter. Thus three planets, with the Moon, 
decorate the western hemisphere, and her passage by two of them will naturally fix 
our attention. 

10, She is on our meridian at 19 min. past 5, having directly under her Menkar, o 
the first star of the Whale, the three first stars of the Ram being to the west, as the 

are at nearly an equal distance to the east of the meridian; at 9, she is 64° 
12 from the second of the Twins. 

15, She is on the meridian at 16 min. past 9, being near the middle of. the /'T'rian- 

f formed by the third, the first and the second of the Twins, and the first and second 
the little Dog. The thirdof the Twins being to the west, the other stors, to the 

Cast of = meridian ; at 9 she is 40° 52’ from the first of the Lion, and 35° 20’ from 

a. . ‘ 

F 20, She rises nearly at the same time with the se¢ond of the Lion, the first being at 

oo distance above her, and her course ig directed to the twentieth of the 

bp which suffers an occultation before she sets, this takes place the following morn- 
alittle after 5; the star emerges alittle before s°x, , 
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27, She rises 25 min. past 2 a.m. and is soon after followed by Saturn and ite 
in the Scorpion, 1 ie 

Mercury is an evening star during the former, anda morning star, duriag the fatter 
part of thismonth, His inferior conjunction takes place on the 16th, : 

Venus is a morning star, but so-low at sun-rise, that she will be seen bat by feg_ 
Her motion isdirect. On the first she is under the two first stars of the Guat, and 
ceeds toa point under the four stars in the triangle of the Waater-pot, but dogs ut 
reach its stream. 

Mars isan evening star and may be seen in the upper part of the lower region, at 
his first appearance on the Ist, tothe west of the south-west ; but his duration abow 
the horizon after Sun-set decreases, though slowly, every sight. The Moon passeshiq 
on the 6th. 

Jupiter ison the meridian at 16 min. past 4 on the Ist, and at 16 min, past 3 on the 
19th, of course we shall have sufficieut. opportunity of making observations on this 
beautiful and largest of the planets. The Moon passes him on the 23d, 

Saturn is a morning star, being on the meridian at 51 min. past 7 in the morninggl 
the Ist, and earlier every succeeding morning ; bis motion is direct throagh 1} degrees 
in the Milky way, under the right leg of the Serpent-bearer. Antares with the «. 
cond of the Scorpion, are to the west of him. The Moon passes him on the 27th, 

Herschell is stationary on the 15th, and of course his motion for some time, both 
before and after that day will be scarcely perceptible. It is first direct and then ret. 















































grade. The Moon passes him on the 25th. 
ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 

Ist SATELLITE. | 2d SATELLITE. 3d SATELLITE. ‘ 
E-mersions. 

WAYS. H. M 5&8. DAYS, HH. M 8. IDAYS, H. M. + Se DAYS» a. OM &, 
if 19 0 O| 2412 59 29im) 6) 051 351m. ae 
3} 13 28 55 2115 16 8E.! 6 2 56 31 E. ' , 

q 0S 757501 6 | 2 17 28Imi 13 453 58 Im. 
7 2 26 55 6} 434 3E.| 13 6 58 27 E. 
8} 20 55 59 Emersions, | 20 8 56 Sim. | Wir nue. 
10/15 24 53} 91175159 | 90/11 0 6E. ol a ae Gee 
2} 95357113 | 7 9 54 | 27 | 12 58 18 Im. 4119 6 ® 
14|° 4:22 52 [16 [20°27 46°] 27 115 1 47 EL] 88) ws 
15 | 22 51 55 | 20] 9 45 40 
17 | 17 20"49 | 23 123 3 S2 
19 | 11 49 52] 27 |12 21 22 

Look tothe right hand.# 2 Rae aren ans wis a NAMB OTe eee 
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J. W.E. will perceive on reflection, that to enter on the species of diseussion, which he 
relative to his verses, would extend this article to pages, if made general. No other 4 
of 1’Enfant de Venus, has been received, but that inserted in this number; it is rcfore me 
ed that a letter of J. W. Es, has miscarried ; if he will send another copy, 
sidered comparatively with the above. ‘The epitaph to A. K was rejected, ci 
rhimes; ** charm,” cannot be rhime to “ form,” no more than “ Change’ can to 
we took the liberty to alter in his verses to Kitty. ‘lhe other verses were 
Proprieturs did not perceive they contained any thing to entitle them to a 
see the first article to Correspondents in No 17. ‘The person addressed by J. : , 
the good opinion of his compositions, but imagines he is mistaken as to the insertions Wass 
supposes to be his, as he writes nothing for the political department, and in that which hei 
es regularly, any attempt at the ** classical,” elegant, and “ energetic,” would be at 
thank J. W.E. togratify his curinsity, by mentioning what he supposes to be bis signa 
other papers; and also to send bim his address, if shall again think @ich long ¢ 
necessary relative to his communfrations. 

Thesong for the anniversary of St. Andrew; the verses to Maria of the Cottage 
the character of Bonaparte; and L’s thoughts suggested by reading certain lines in 
templations, are not thought suitable to the Magazing, by the proprietors. 

fe return thanks to the “ Friend to civil and liberty,” for the good 
expressed of the work; and aré sorry his paper cannot be admitted. 

Directions have been given for performing what Revicam has desired. 


Letters signed H. S. Carrickfergus ; J. W.E. Rathelem; Peregrine ; N. Lambeg ; 
na; C. Belfast, Anglicus; ¥Y. R. Dublin ; Un E:migre Francois ; Lydia’s Ode to Winter; Es 
and the thir ee of Sainclair, with other favours, have beeu received and be ; 
consideration of the proprietors. 

Ay oa ane the note at bottom of the 45th page, Sth line, read “the das of the’ 
¢ month:.” ’ 
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